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EDITORIAL 


A MESSAGE FROM THE B.M.F. CHAIRMAN. 


From the distant memories of College Sermon Class thert 
comes a sentence uttered in criticism: “You are more intereste 
in ideas than in people”. Whose sermon was being criticise 
I forget. It is worth reflecting that the balance between ide 
and people was not rightly struck. 


We ministers ought to be interested in ideas. We need t 
inform our minds about the great issues which run throug 
history. It is sound advice that suggests we always have i 
hand one big book, which stretches us and is a bit beyond u: 
Lesser more ephemeral literature we may take in our stridé 
Our speciality is theology and related studies. We are expecte 
to keep up in these areas, One’s circumstances may encourag 
us to undertake special investigation along a particular linc 
I know a minister, whose church had to be rebuilt, who he 
developed a real interest in ecclesiastical architecture. Anothe 
became involved in factory chaplaincy and read sociolog\) 
Others involved in administration of local education hay 
equipped themselves by reading. All ministers need a fram 
work of reference for their practical witness. 


Our main work is with people, and here we are ver 
fortunate. By and large, the folk in our churches welcome t 
and wish to know us and to be our friends. Their homes ar 
open to the minister who has a pastoral heart. We encourag 
them and win their trust, and they make us rich throug 
sharing their personal hopes and fears, joys and sorrows. The! 
turn to us in their troubles and are eager to see us and thi 
comfort we bring when others, except perhaps the doctor, ar 
relatively powerless. We, of all people, are very much praye¢ 
for by our people. In all the churches in which we have serve 
we have felt the sterling worth of Christian character. W' 
watch the growth of babies we dedicated who are now it 
middle life in influential positions, “I have no greater joy thai 
to hear that my children walk in truth.” (3 John v. 4) Pastora 
relationships might fill a book, but they are not for publication 
The humour, pathos, courage and tragedy of life as seen b 
an experienced minister is no small reward for faithfully try 
ing to be an under shepherd of Christ’s flock. 


New Year may be a time for taking a fresh look at our jol 
and questioning the balance we make between ideas am 
people. 

Do we read enough? Have we dropped into the habit o 
reading easy little books which confirm us in what we alread: 
know? Are we dodging more serious reading? Worse stil! 
do we only read what we believe we shall agree with? Coul 
all our reading and thinking be an escape from hard life? 


_ Are we giving enough time to people? This is harder tha 
it used to be, because women go out to work, and so in som 
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= afternoon visitation is just “not on”. In evenings T.V. 
|S destructive of conversation, and the car takes people out. 
\But we still have to make time to know people under ordinary 
jircumstances, or we shall find that when a pastoral relation- 
ship becomes imperative we and the people are comparative 


‘strangers. 


» And the bridge between ideas and people? It is not 
expedient to read just to turn our reading into preaching, 
ut it seems reasonable to say that what moves me in my study 

ight stimulate others too, if it can be popularised and pass 
‘hrough me with enthusiasm. Haven’t we envied the really 
4reat speakers who are authorities and who speak with the 
iitmost simplicity? 

Finally, there is a moral here for the local Fraternal, When 
lid it last have some sessions wrestling with big themes? And 
s there a pastoral concern by all the men in it for one another, 
‘ranscending theological or temperamental affinities, and do 
chey care for the absentees who would benefit so much by 
coming? 


| C. SIDNEY HALL 


[WO HONOURED TEACHERS: 
ARTHUR DAKIN (1884-1969)* 


The feelings in our hearts today are marked by lights and 
shadows. We want to express our gratitude for the life and 
ninistry of Dr. Arthur Dakin, for this is rightly a service of 
hanksgiving. But our gratitude is shadowed by sorrow, 
sorrow for all of us, deep sorrow for some of us. We have 
cnown him through many years. He held a special place in 
iur lives. In our sorrow, therefore, is a sense of impoverishment. 
ife for us is poorer because he is not there to share it. We miss 
ind shall miss the stimulation and meaning which he always 
yrought, Yet the shadow of impoverishment is lit by the 
wareness of enrichment. He has completed his earthly days 
vith unfaltering faith and growing kindliness and he enriched 
is all. 

- But we are not here to dwell upon our feelings. We are 
ere to remember with gratitude. Such memories provoke 
liscernment and a sense of the abiding value of a good man’s 
ife. 

, Many remember him as the forthright, vigorous preacher. 
n his pastorate at Waterbarn, Lancs., Queen’s Road, 


‘An Address given at the Thanksgiving Service for Dr. Dakin. 


Coventry, and Ferme Park, London, his preaching both cha 
lenged and comforted. He possessed a remarkable abili 
to seize upon the main issues of any matter and to ignore 
mass of irrelevant detail. Consequently he could present th 
fundamental issues of the Christian faith and life with claritj 
and power. | 


His thinking was always vigorous and virile. His vision wa 
wide ranging. There was something of the prophet in him, f 
his strong, searching preaching was both personal and soci 
He called for personal obedience to the righteous will 
God; he spoke strongly against those social ills and injustic 
which prevent the obedience. 


He strove to clothe his message in attractive language. 
was a lover of words, delighting in the poets and writing 
little poetry himself. He hated what Quiller Couch calle 
‘jargon’; stuffy, verbose, obscure sentences. Use Anglo Saxo 
words, he would say. Use concrete nouns and active verb 
He knew what T. S. Eliot has called ‘the intolerable wrest} 
with words and meanings’, for he wanted to make his messag 
clear and compelling. 


And he was not ashamed of the gospel he was called 1 
proclaim. Like Paul, he knew it to be the power of God unt! 
salvation and all his powers of mind and heart went into it 
proclamation. 


Many of us remember him too as teacher, His 29 years a 
principal of the College gave him full scope for the exercis 
of his oustanding gifts for teaching. Students could shrin 
before his vigorous words and thoughts, but that was . 
superficial reaction. Whatever he taught became interestin| 
and significant. It might be a phrase from Shakespeare or | 
psychological theory, it might be a passage from the Nev 
Testament or an exposition of Luther or Calvin, of monk 
or of Methodists—all came alive and all possessed meanin. 
and relevance. 


Like Chaucer’s pilgrims or Bunyan’s characters, the pagean 
of God’s people through the ages was unfolded. Students wer 
invited to think great thoughts with mighty scholars an 
theologians, to see splendid visions with reformers an 
prophets, to feel human needs with the compassionate servant 
of Christ and always to company with the vast host of thos 
who have prayed and worshipped, loved and suffered, live 
and died by the grace of God. 


The preacher and the teacher was always the man. A ma 
of integrity! He was consistently himself in whatever compan 
he happened to be. Dr. E. A. Payne refers to this characteristi 
when he writes in a letter about Dr. Dakin: “He was uniqu 
among us and a most refreshing personality. The whol 
denomination is a better and saner place because of him an 
those he influenced.” 


With this strong integrity was combined a profound con 
passion which showed itself in many ways. He cared deep! 
for his brother ministers. He was disturbed at their limite 
material means and their enforced austerity. He struggled t 
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mprove their lot. His compassion showed too in his innate 
espect for each individual person. To every human relation- 


hip he brought a warm humanity and a sensitive kindliness. 


Integrity, compassion—and courage. He showed courage 
vhen a disability threatened to bring his preaching to an end. 
| Te fought the disability through many months and conquered 
t. But he needed his courage even more when for a whole 
year he saw a loved daughter lie a helpless victim of polio, 
-nd her illness and death beginning to break his wife. During 
10se dark days he said to me, “All one can do with this kind 
f thing is to accept it.” That was not resignation or lack 
if feeling. It was a poignant cry of faith which in deep sorrow 
om yet place its loss in the purpose of God in such a way 
|S to give what is inexplicable positive significance. 


_ I have mentioned faith. There was in Arthur Dakin—and 
his I believe was the secret of all his living—a profound 
ense of God. A. J. Gossip, whom he once brought to the 
Sollege for the annual reunion, has a chapter in his book on 
je inner life called: ‘On thinking magnificently about God’. 
Jr. Dakin lived that phrase. 


_ His theology—his thinking about God was never small, 
lever academic. His theology was the intellectual expression 
f his living experience; his experience vibrated through all 
iis theology. 

In his book on Calvinism he wrote: ‘I could wish that 
09 following study might send others to the Reformer’s 


nonumental work, to be brought into contact with his earnest 
|pirit and feel the mighty sweep of his thought.’ He acknow- 
edged that he was writing about events in history, but history, 
le wrote, readily passes over into a challenge to us as once 
igain we face the urgent task of creating a truly Christian 
vivilisation in which the glory of God and the good of man 
4 be achieved.” 


The glory of God and the good of man! Here are the two | 
oci of his thought and life. The glory of God is seen in the 
rood of man. The good of man promotes the glory of God. 
30 his thought was as vast as the universe and as profound 
18 life itself. He lived his days with the majestic and grateful 
ense of God’s goodness. 


» I recall a moment over 40 years ago when he spoke at a 
sommunion service in the College. He referred to his own 
tudent days and a spring morning when all nature about him 
vas thrilling and singing with the glory of life. He was aware 
of the living God in it all. 

_ I recall another moment many years later when we were | 
ravelling over the Cotswolds. As we passed a certain place, 
1e told me that soon after coming to the College he stopped 
here in the still beauty of that serene countryside. He thought 
yf his home and family, his friends, his health, his work at the 
Dollege, his opportunities for preaching. He thanked God 
‘or so much richness and went on his way rejoicing. 


“I recall yet another moment later still, when in a sermon 
slass a student had preached one of those sermons of sombre | 
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pessimism of which young men are strangely capable. Th 
principal said that that morning he woke to find the su 
shining and to anticipate his day’s work. He realised the un 
varying goodness of God. 

These are simple incidents speaking of one who lived hi: 
days with this large sense of the majesty and mercy of God 
But let his own words speak to us: 


Oh Thou! whose thoughts and purpose stand 
Whose sway is over every land, 

Whose goodness holdeth star and flower, 
Lord of eternity, God of the hour, 
Whose love on all mankind is set, 
Whose heart abides at Olivet. 

Who loving, longing, lookest still 

For man’s response, that earthly ill 

May turn to his abiding gain, 

Through Thy benignant reign: 

Oh God of now! and God of then! 
Ruler of worlds! and Father of men! 
Grant us at least our part to see, 

And make us wise to love with Thee 

Till love shall meet with love again 

And Heaven rejoice in Earth’s AMEN. 


So we remember this human, invigorating, staunch man 0% 
God. Now that he is no more with us in the flesh, let hin 
speak just one more word to us. He is reflecting on the centra; 
facts of the Christian faith, the unique revelation of God’: 
grace in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


God’s word is last 

And God’s last word 

Is triumph for the suffering Lord. 
Defeat is victory. 

Death the conqueror conquered is, | 
And sorrow’s tomb is seen to be | 
The womb of heavenly bliss. | 


For him now, the heavenly bliss. For us, the grateful 


memories, the tasks of the present and the abiding gracd 
of God. | 


| 
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H. ROWLEY, 1890-1969* 
We are met here this afternoon—a company drawn from 
many places and circumstances and representative of a far 
arger Company—to remember a remarkable man and to 
“xpress Our respect and regard for him. Known in scholarly 
"ircles throughout the world, H. H. Rowley was one of the 
yutstanding workers in the field of Old Testament studies; 
ind his interests reached out into a number of kindred fields, 
yarticularly those of comparative religion and Chinese studies. 
de became a Fellow of the British Academy. He received the 
oveted Burkitt Medal for Biblical Studies. He taught in 
hree Universities. A dozen more in this country and overseas 
onoured him. For nearly half a century he was able to pour 
mut a stream of learned articles in a score of professional 
journals and books both large and small. He was indeed 
\ prodigious worker, indefatigable in the tasks he undertook, 
Iriving himself and others to the last. 


| All his work had strongly marked characteristics—careful 
valanced judgment, attention to detail, a passion for accuracy, 
1 comprehensive, and to others daunting bibliographical 
“ange. For these things his books and articles will long be 
/aluable tools for the students and research scholars of the 
‘uture, They will look to see how Dr. Rowley summed up 
he issues, where the sources may be found. This was indeed a 
workman who had no reason to be ashamed. 


- Were this all that could be said—impressive as it is, even 
*xtraordinary—we should not be here. But there is more to be 
said. 

Harold Rowley was born and brought up in Leicester. He 
was one of the bright boys in a Sunday School attached to a 
arge church—Melbourne Hall—which was at that time 
itrongly evangelical in its tradition and emphasis, but open- 
ninded and intellectually alive. As his pastor, during his 
nost impressionable years, young Rowley had the beloved 
W. Y. Fullerton, an Irishman of rare spiritual as well as 
ohysical stature, gifted both in speech and with the pen. In 
(907, when Rowley was seventeen years old, Fullerton went 
yn a mission to China, then rapidly opening up to the West. 
[it was no doubt Fullerton who fired the youth to think of 
missionary service in China under the Baptist Missionary 
society. 

He went in due course for training to Bristol Baptist College 
ind then to Mansfield College, Oxford, his progress made 
yossible by winning the Dr. William’s Scholarship, his stay 
n Oxford crowned by gaining the Houghton Syriac Prize, It 
yas war-time. He undertook the pastorate of the Union 
“hurch in Wells, Somerset, but at length reached China in 
922. 

The country was in turmoil. Anti-foreign feeling had been 
rowing since 1919. Russian influence was increasing. In the 


"Address delivered at the Memorial Service for Dr. Rowley at 
Bloomsbury Baptist Church, London, on 29th October, 1969. 


countryside civil war was almost endemic. In Shantung, tags 
which Rowley was posted, and around Tsinanfu, the seat 0} hi 
the Christian University, where he was to teach the Ol it 
Testament, Chiang-Kai-Shek was fighting the Japanese. Ips 
addition, during the seven years Rowley remained in Chine 
Sun Yat Sen died; there was excitement over the revision ojgt 
the unequal treaties; and then came the difficult issue of the 
registration of all missionary schools. It was not an easy 
situation for an eager young academic. 


He returned to this country in 1929, greatly exercised—a: 
were many missionaries—as to how far the opportunity oF 
continuing to teach the Christian faith would be availabl 
in educational institutions in China. He had added to hisf) 
biblical and semitic knowledge a considerable insight intcy 
Chinese culture and religion. He soon found himself at Cardiff! 
assistant to another noted Old Testament scholar, also 
Baptist, Dr. Theodore H. Robinson. Robinson had _ himsel' 
at one time taught at Serampore College in India. After only 
four years at Cardiff, Rowley moved to Bangor as Professoi } 
and ten years after that, in 1945, to Manchester University | 
There, in close association with the late Professor T. W 
Manson and with the great Rylands Library nearby, he workec; 
and taught with the greatest diligence until 1959. 


But always the convictions of his youth and his missionarsif! 
passion remained alive. While he was a master of Syriac ancig: 
Aramaic and produced learned studies on Darius the Mede jf: 
on Apocalyptic and—in more recent years on the Dead Seal’ 
Scrolls; while he ventured to deal with almost all the mainjg: 
matters of dispute in the field of Biblical scholarship—he 
wrote and spoke also about Israel’s mission to the nations} 
about the missionary message of the Old Testament, abou 
the rediscovery, the relevance and the unity of the Bible; 
about the biblical doctrine of election. And as soon as he 
began to be free of his teaching responsibilities, though he} 
undertook exacting new tasks mainly of an editorial kind, hei 
not only accepted the honours which the Baptist denomination! 
wished proudly to bestow on one of its most gifted and famous 
sons—President of the Baptist Union, Chairman of the Baptist 
Missionary Society—he showed himself ready to spend longi 
hours in travel to and from Manchester and later to and fro 
Stroud, in order to serve on committees. For five years he wa J 
chairman of the General Purposes and Finance Executive o 
the Baptist Union. As the General Secretary in those days, 
know what it meant to have as colleague and counsellor one 


as Clear-minded, business-like and understanding as was Dr. 
Rowley. 


fai 


—- —— 


Even this is not all that comes to mind on an occasion liked 
this, Cautious and disciplined as Dr. Rowley was, sometimes 
almost magisterial, he could at times be impulsive. He could} 
be generous almost to a fault, of his time, his substance, him-| 
self. As soon as World War II was over, he set about restoring} 
links with the Old Testament scholars of Europe, supplying} 
them with books, helping many who were in dire material 
need. The Society for Old Testament Study, always one of} 
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ets special interests, became thereby an international body. 
‘lt was fitting that he should be called to preside over its 
‘Jiftieth meeting. But the help he gave to foreign scholars was 
an act of compassion. It brought Dr. Rowley something he 
cherished more than the accompanying honours, namely, 
“‘riendship. To many in this country little expecting his notice 
“or interest, he did many unexpected kindnesses; a book, a 
letter, a box of chocolates, a five-pound note. Several of you 
ycould tell of these things. He was a witty companion, ever 
jiready with good stories, no dry-as-dust scholar, truly a human 
/eing. 

He owed, of course, a great deal to his home. Twenty-five 
ipyears ago he dedicated one of his books to Mrs Rowley. I hope 
sshe will not mind my reading to you what he wrote. It was, 


Jafter all, a public acknowledgment and, as we know, richly 


deserved. “To my wife, whose patience and help never fail | 
and whose courage has never faltered in our adventures, this 
Wstudy is dedicated in love and gratitude”. Since those words 
‘were written the enormous and ever-growing collection of 
¢books and papers has been moved at least three times. He 
wwas proud of his children and often spoke of them to his 
‘friends. 
_ The secret of this life lay deep, in the inner recesses of the 
jmind and heart, in the commitment he had made in his youth 
jand in what he had come to hold on to through the chances 
Yand changes that had been his. In a footnote to the printed 
wersion of lectures he gave at Spurgeon’s College, he quotes 
a sentence of Eduard Schweizer, of Ziirich: “There are in the 
Church no idle members, as there are in the body no members 
without function.” No drones, only workers in the true Church. 
\This is what became his master conviction and motive; and 
lit kept him active to the end, ready, even when subject to 
Wdisabling weakness and pain, to wrestle on with the editing of 
tthe English edition of Léonard’s history and many other tasks. 
tHe thought the Almighty wanted still more from him. There 
‘he was wrong. He was spared further anxiety and suffering. 
sHe has been taken to a place where, we believe, there is rest, 


i 


‘refreshment and enjoyment. 


Dr. Rowley spent much time in intensive study in order to 
tell us about the hopes and fears of men many centuries ago. 
He believed that the Old Testament is of enduring importance 
‘because it has throughout it a forward look, because it points 
beyond itself, because it speaks of a Golden Age in the future 
which is to be the Day of the Lord. He found the key to the 
meaning of the Old Testament in the New. This was the faith 
which sustained him in his labours as a scholar and in life’s 
joys and ordeals. In the last of a series of lectures on “The 
Faith of Israel”, which he gave in Richmond, Virginia, he 
‘spoke about the Day of the Lord and the deep concern for 
others which it engenders in all who are moved by the thought 
of it. These were the closing words of the lecture: 

. “How little does the world, with all its anxiety for itself 
- and its future, heed the great message of this book, that if 
it would but forget itself in its desire to seek God and to 
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understand and do his wiill, it would best serve itself. 
losing itself to him, it would find itself in him. | 
Of the one we remember this afternoon, we can in trutii} 


say: he lost himself to God. He has surely now found himse}) 
in Him. 


NONCONFORMITY AND THE NEW AGE* 


It would not be fitting for me to offer any opinion as ti 
whether or not the Committee of Deputies has now exhaustet} 
its usefulness as such. The eminent German theologian, Daj 
Hans Kiing, has rightly reminded us that “a protest, eved}. 
though justified in its time, should not necessarily be repeated§ 
for ever”. But when Dr. Kiting goes further, and seems t:| 
doubt whether Protestants have given enough thought to this, |f 
am constrained to make three brief comments. As a Romaf 
Catholic, Dr. Kiing may not perhaps be aware how great is tha} 
need still in some parts of the world for such skilled andg 
resolute advocacy as the Dissenting Deputies have provided} 
for the cause of civil and religious liberty. Secondly, no-ona§ 
should suppose that the work of the Deputies exhausted itsel: 
in negations. Noncomformity, like the Protestantism of whic y | 
it is One expression, took the form of a protest movement be- 
cause it was not allowed by its opponents to do otherwise. Bu! 
its essential witness has always been positive and constructive! 
To quote Mr. Bernard Manning: “Protestantism is not 
negative thing; it is a positive re-statement of catholic eee il 
Nor is Noncomformity concerned merely with Church-orde 
in the narrower sense. “Our reasons for dissenting from the 
Church of England” wrote Principal Fairbairn, “are toct 
fundamental to be merely or mainly ecclesiastical. We dissent 
because we believe that she fails adequately to interpret andi 
realise for the people of England the religion of Christ”. 
Speaking in all charity towards our Anglican brethren, 
believe that that judgement is still valid. And therefore I say, 
thirdly, that we shall not discover what contribution Noncom 
formity has to offer to the future of English religion by re- 
jecting the insights and convictions of our forefathers, bu 
rather by trying to understand and apply in the changed con- 
ditions of our day, the principles that they defended. It is theses 
principles, surely, that entitle us, who belong to differen i 


Denominations, to speak of “Noncomformity” as a singled 
concept. 


SSeS: 


* The substance of an_address given at the Annual Meeting of thet 
Deputies of the Three Denominations, March 1968. 
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HWF IS MISSION 


The co-operation of every 
minister is sought in 
presenting the challenge of 
HWF. 


This is vital if we are to 
maintain the evangelistic 
thrust of our Baptist 
Denomination. 


1970 Target £180,000 


The Home Work Fund 
4 Southampton Row 
London, WC1 


Some weeks ago I stood at the foot of the steps that leads 
up to the West door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and I noticed 
carved in the granite pavement, an inscription to the effect 
that there, on June 22nd, 1897, Queen Victoria gave thanks tc 
Almighty God for the 60th Anniversary of her accession to the 
throne, As I looked at that inscription, it seemed to me to 
be a landmark in more senses than one. I am myself a Vic-} 
torian, and proud of it. I was born in a Gloucestershire villageig’ 
six years before the date carved on that stone. And as I loo 
back I realise that it has been my lot to live through one of}f 


the greatest, if not the very greatest, of all periods in a : 
decades of the Christian era). Let me remind you of some of | 
| 


history of mankind (apart, that is to say, from the first fe 

the outstanding developments in the human scene that haves 
taken place in the relatively short time that has elapsed sinceq 
the death of Queen Victoria. 


I begin with the discovery of new sources of power. Seventy) 
years ago, gas and electricity were more or less in their in- 
fancy. The real break through came with the invention of the 
internal combustion engine, which led swiftly to the productior| 
of a multitude of new machines and instruments of various 
kinds. More recently, the situation has been further trans-' 
formed by the discovery of the process of nuclear fission, anc | 
the consequent release of new forms of energy of unimaginable} 
potency. 


The possession of more power has resulted in an unprece-; 
dented expansion of the means of communication between} 
countries and peoples, and the opening-up of the surface of! 
the globe to explorers and prospectors. As a young man, it 
saw exhibited in a London store the first aeroplane to cross} 
the English Channel, piloted by M. Blériot. In the following} 
years, telegraphic and telephonic communication grew apace, 
and we were given in quick succession the cinema, the motor y 
car, broadcasting and lastly, space-probes and satellites. The} 
whole world is now a network of communications of one kind | 
or another. | 

A third area of change within the same short period has} 
been that of political and international affairs. With the First } 
War, the old Imperial systems collapsed one by one, and they} 
were succeeded by the new Great Powers of Russia, America | 
and China. The grant of independence to India and many other | 
smaller nations followed, so that, by 1967, the United Nations 
Organisation, founded in 1945 with a membership of 51, in-| 
cluded over 120 nations. 

Fourthly, the proliferation of life on this planet has, in the} 
last half-century, become a major pre-occupation of the econ- 
omists and statesmen of the world. Improvements in health and 
living conditions have not only increased man’s expectation | 
of life. They have raised the question how, in a world to which 
seventy million new lives are being added every year, adequate 
food and employment, education and medical care can be 
provided for all who need them. 


Finally, let me remind you of one further development in 
this century which, although it is of a quite different kind 
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irom those I have been mentioning, may prove in the end as 
(;mportant as any of them—lI mean, what has been described 
jas the gathering tide of Christian Union. The rise and growth 
of the Ecumenical Movement is usually associated—and 
Grightly—with the great Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 
11910. But even before that date, through the Student Christian 
“Movement and kindred organisations, there was beginning 
40 take place a radical change in the relationships of Christ- 
ans of various denominations with one another. The ecu- 
nenical movement has its critics; but when I compare the 
attitude of Christians to one another today with that which 
was normal when I was a boy, I am amazed at the extent of 
‘he change and I cannot but believe that something is taking 
jolace amongst us, by the grace of God, which is of the deepest 
tsignificance for the future of mankind. 


Such are some of the major changes in the human scene that 
nave occurred within the present century. Each of them is 
Ssignificant in its own right; but their combined importance is 
enhanced enormously by the fact that they have all been taking 
dlace at the same time, and are continuing to make their in- 
sluence felt with increasing momentum. Each magnifies the 
®ffect of the others so that, taken as a whole, they constitute 
4 spontaneous outburst of creative activity on our planet that 
)S without parallel in human history. It is this fact that justifies 
4s in believing that we are witnessing nothing less than the 
slisappearance of a whole order of life, and the birth of a New 
2 Age. I know no better commentary upon this situation than 
some prophetic words written thirty years ago by that 
jlistinguished pioneer of the ecumenical movement, Dr. J. H. 
Idham, in his book “The Church and its Function in 
society”: “There is a widespread sense, which finds expression 
‘n the writings and utterances of many serious thinkers, 
{christian and non-Christian, that we stand to-day at one of 
yhe major turning-points in history. The basal assumptions 
which have hitherto given a meaning to life, and unity and 
i;tability to civilisation, have lost their unquestioned validity 
_.. The foundations of human society are quivering”. 


( 


’ The far-reaching developments that I have been describing 
‘nave brought with them radical changes in traditional ways 
bof thought and action. It would be hopeless—not to say pre- 
humptuous—for anyone to try and draw up at this stage a 
}alance-sheet of gains and losses. Something elemental is 
jiappening on a scale beyond our power to measure. But we 
j:an all see that the horizons of human life have been vastly 
ipxtended and its quality greatly intensified, both for good and 
Yor evil. What then should be our general attitude to this 
jsituation? There are, it seems to me, three possible answers to 
*his question that stand out from among the rest. The first is 
that of simple resistance to change. We are all in some degree 
isensitive on this point, and are prone to resent any proposal 
hat promises to threaten the habits and traditions to which 
iwe are most attached. Who was it who said that the only way 
0 persuade an Englishman to accept anything new was to 
jsonvince him that it did not, in fact, involve any change? The 
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dodo may be extinct, but his posterity are still very much alivetf) 
as our daily newspapers make abundantly clear. 

If resistance to change is almost instinctive among the old|j! 
the commonest reaction to-day is to adopt an attitude of un) 
critical acceptance of everything that is new; and this is nowy’ 
confined to any particular age-group. Our homes are fillec 
with new and allegedly better articles of furniture and decora- 
tion to which we are constantly adding, often for no bette! 
reason than that the advertisements speak so well of them: 
Our life is ridden by slogans like “keeping up with the Joneses’ 
or being “with it”, even though the Joneses themselves are or 
the move, and we cannot be “with” anything for more than 
a few weeks at the outside. For those who take up this attitude: 
life tends to become a ceaseless struggle to reach ever highe 
standards of material well-being, so that they may be abl 
always to have what others have, and have it whenever they 
want it. 

I do not think we can deny that both these attitudes are 
represented within the Christian Church as well as outside it 


we like perhaps to acknowledge. But if we make the effort te 
disengage ourselves from involvement in these attitudes, anc 
put to ourselves the question whether there may not be al | 
specifically Christian approach to the modern situation, then 
I believe there can only be one answer. The Christian attitudes 
is to claim the New Age for God, and to assert His right to rules | 
in it. This attitude is not new, though it seems to have been 

widely forgotten to-day. It stems from the revelation of God’ ) 
character and purpose that has been given to the world in thes | 
Bible, and particularly in the life and ministry, the death andl 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. It is embodied in a Christian} 
tradition that is now nearly 2,000 years old, and that has} 
brought men through the gravest of situations in days gone by, 
Yet the Christian attitude is new in the sense that it is now 
called upon to face a fresh revelation of God’s purpose fo 
mankind that is deeply awe-inspiring in its scope and challenge. 
The developments in man’s situation in the last hundred years# 
have this peculiar significance, that they are not a mere succes- 
sion of changes unconnected with each other, or with what hasi 
gone before. They are illustrations of that kind of organic 
change that we call growth. They announce the fact that the4 
long process, by which God has brought man from lowly; 
origins to his present position on this planet, has now reached 
a new stage. To quote Henri Breuil: “We have only just cast) 
off the last moorings which held us to the Neolithic Age”. Inj 
short, God is now inviting man to take that more responsible# 
share in the shaping of his destiny which, according to the} 
Bible, it has always been intended that he should have (Cp.| 
Ps. 8). He is still burdened by weakness and sin; he is still! 
mortal, and far from being in control of his destiny. Yet he} 
is being asked to-day to take decisions on a world-scale that} 
tax him to the limit, and presuppose a wisdom, a self-restraint, | 
and a spirit of humanity greater than any he has used hitherto. | 
In a word, he is being called upon to grow up. The world has} 


always been One World for God; ithas now become One World} 
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yor Man. And anyone who is in doubt about the new maturity 
low required of our race cannot have weighed sufficiently the 
"gravity of the questions that are demanding an answer, from 
“the meaning of Marriage and control of Birth and Death, to 
‘the role of chemistry in Medicine and Agriculture, the growth 
“of racial bitterness, and the menace of nuclear war. 

» The creative factor in all this has been, as we know, the 

Samazing growth of Science. But Science is not an idol to be 
‘worshipped. It is the servant of Truth and of God. And the 
‘changes that Science is bringing about will only be for man’s 
500d as he is ready to acknowledge the sovereignty of God, 

find will seek to rule the world as the responsible steward of 
‘is bounty to all. This means, of course, that what the world 

Needs is a revival of Religion, and when I say Religion, I 
§mean Christianity. I do not wish to deny the values that are 
jhidden within other religious systems about which there is 
such natural curiosity to-day. But I believe that God has 

Ssiven to the world in Jesus Christ a unique and final revelation 

If his character and purpose that will prove adequate for all 

yneeds. What the New Age calls for, in my judgement, is not 
4 new Faith, but a better understanding and expression of the 

‘one of which the Christian Church is the trustee, and which is 

}-entred in the Living Christ. As Dissenters, you and I naturally 
ivant to know what place there will be for Nonconformity in 

%such a revived Christianity. But a more important question is 
#vhether the Christian Church as a whole can make the changes 

ishat are necessary if the old Gospel is to speak clearly to the 

wNew Age. To quote Dr. Oldham again: “It will make all the 

iifference to the discussions whether the assumption, conscious 

Hor unexpressed, is that all that is needed to enable the Church 

0 fulfil its mission is an extension and improvement of its 

horesent organisation, activities and methods; or whether we 

fare willing that these familiar forms should give place, if 

God so will, to others more adequate to meet the needs of the 

oresent time, and are ready for the stream of Christian life 

)o break out in fresh ways and create for itself new channels 

i expression”. (I notice by the way that Mr. Charles Davis 

i:hinks the ecumenical movement has already lost its radical . 
jnature in the eyes of many Christians because “the present 

jstructures of the Churches have been taken too much for 

granted, and an immense effort expended on fitting them 

ogether’’). 

\ At first sight the outlook for Nonconformity may not seem 

yery promising. Does not the very word “Nonconformist” 

janchor us to a phase of English history that is fast passing 

fy. if it has not already done so? To a certain degree that 

“s true, and we should be glad that it is so. The work of the 

1Dissenting Deputies does not need to be repeated in our day 

fn the same form as in the past; yet there is still great need 

or the witness of Nonconformists, whether they call them- 

selves by the old name of Dissenters or the new title of Free 

(Churchmen. Even if the activities of Nonconformists change, 

it does not follow that the principles that have inspired them 

in the past are now invalid. On the contrary, I believe they 

were never more relevant than they are to-day; and I also 
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believe there is a great welcome waiting for those who kno 
how to interpret those principles in terms that can be grasped 
by ordinary men and women, and are ready to support then 
with adequate resources of men and money. “God works 
wondrously in the world,” wrote John Henry Newman, “ancy 
at certain eras His providence puts on a new aspect. Religiory 
seems to be failing when it is merely changing its form.” Ii 
seems to me that we are living in one of those eras to-day| 
and although we do not know what new form Christianit 
will take in the future, God is calling us now to help in shaping 
it, inadequate though we know ourselves to be for the task. 

What are the principles for which Nonconformity has his-+ 
torically contended? We must not forget that Nonconformit 
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define as clearly as possible our ultimate convictions. Hov. 
shall we state these? Mr. H. W. Clark in his History of Englisi¥f, 
Nonconformity would have us believe that ‘“‘the Nonconformis: 
spirit is, in succinct summary, the spirit which exalts life above} 
organisation. More than that, it is the spirit which holds tha’ 
life should make organisation.” There is much truth in that! 
But, if we come to particulars, I suggest that, as Free Church- 
men, We are committed to three basic propositions: 


(i) The principle of Personal Faith. 

Every religion worthy of the name has to do with thet 
Supernatural, and the specific message of Christianity is tha 
in Jesus Christ the Supernatural has become personally, 
present in our world to deliver men from their sins, and tof 
give them power to become the sons of God. Christians are} 
not all of one mind as to how this great gift of new life is 
mediated to mankind. The traditional Catholic doctrine ist | 
that it is communicated to men through a sacramental system|f 
—the Church—into which they are incorporated as infants by\f 
Baptism. The great Reformers, on the other hand, reverted| 
to what they believed to be the teaching of the New Testament. | 
and taught that Grace is a personal relationship between God| 
and man which can only be entered upon through repentance 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. We Nonconformists are 
children of the Reformation. We do not all agree as to the 
mode by which the convert to Christianity should profess his: 
faith. Some of us stand by Believers Baptism as the accepted 
New Testament mode. Others of us use this rite but rarely. 
But it is common ground with all Free Churchmen that 
Justification by Faith—to use the old terminology—is the 
ground of our acceptance with God and our hope of eternal 
salvation. “Perhaps the greatest contribution made by the 
Dissenters” wrote the late Dr. Edwyn Bevan in his fine little 
book Christianity, “‘was the continuous testimony they bore. 
by their very existence, to the character of Christianity as a 
society to which men adhere by individual conversion and} 
choice, not by birth”. 

Justification by faith is also the charter of our freedom as 
persons, for we believe that, by the total submission of his life 


\ 
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i 0 the Lord Jesus Christ, a man becomes both the master of 
‘is own soul, and the free and willing servant of others for 
“ichrist’s sake. 


(ii) Weare committed, as Nonconformists, to the principle 
‘of congregational authority. 

1 I do not mean that we are committed to a purely con- 
@regational order of Church government, although that has 
‘01 long and honourable history. Again, we are not of one mind 
tibout this. But all Nonconformists are agreed that the Christ- 
‘tan Church is not to be identified with a hierarchical form of 
—hurch government which claims to derive its authority from 
{christ by way of succession from the Apostles. In our view, 
he Church is essentially a fellowship of believing men and 
ivomen who rest in the assurance of the Living Christ that, 
vhere two or three are gathered together in His name, He is 
dimself present in the midst. This, to us, is genuine “high 
‘hurchmanship”, for it implies that such a local group, in 
tvhich the Word of God is preached, the Sacraments observed, 
find pastoral discipline exercised, is a veritable manifestation 
}of the Church of Christ, and has authority to speak and act 
an His Name. That is why we deeply resent any suggestion that 
Pur Ministers are not Ministers of Christ, and our Ordinances 
are not Sacraments, unless they have been validated by the rite 
of episcopal ordination. We long for more unity amongst 
Christians of all denominations; but we find any organic union 
inconceivable so long as the Christian Ministry and the Lord’s 
dTable are regarded as exclusively confined to those who accept 
f particular view of Church order and government as final. 


| This corporate committal of believers to one another under 
she Lordship of Jesus Christ makes of the Church, in the 
\Nonconformist view, a holy priesthood in the sense described 
4n Scripture (Cp. I Peter 2. 4ff). It endows her people with that 
Hirect access to God in Christ which is her birthright; and it 
is also the charter of her liberties. Because the Church belongs 
:o Christ, she is, and must be, free—free, first of all, from any 
fconnection with the State which would impare her right and 
iuty to follow the bidding of her Master whatever that may 
involve; free also, to modify and develop her forms of 
Zovernment in any direction—Congregational, Presbyterian or 
sven Episcopal—that may seem good to the churches con- 
i2erned, always provided that they are acting under what they 
sincerely believe to be the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 


}, (iii) Finally, we are pledged, as Nonconformists, to a full 
\snare in the Commission of Jesus to His followers to go and 
imake disciples of all nations and teach them the ways of the 
‘Kingdom of God. The ramifications of this task are endless, 
jout when I ask myself if Nonconformity has anything distinc- 
itive to bring to the world-wide mission of the Church, I am 
linclined to say that one such contribution at least is to be 
found in the tradition of lay-leadership that has for so long 
jgiven to our Free Churches their characteristic pattern. We 
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find no justification in Scripture for erecting a barrier betweer 
one form of Christian ministry and another. Ministers, Elders 
Deacons, Lay-Preachers, and the rest, differ in their functions} 


some of which are more important than others. But they ard 
stewards of the mysteries of God”. And while I myself am 
firmly convinced of the continuing need for an ordained 
depend more and more upon lay men and women, throug 
whose daily witness the Gospel shall be translated once more 
political, and international affairs, as well as individual lives 
be brought before the bar of the divine judgement, and th 
with healing power. It is here, I think that Nonconformity wil 
come into its own again. John Woolman, the 18 century Quaker j 
recorded in his Journal that “from what I had read and heard ! 
I believe there had been in past ages people who walked i} 
or heard of now living; and the apprehension of there being 
less steadiness and firmness amongst people in the present age 
ness was responsible in John Woolman’s case for a life-time 
spent in public service for Christ. Under the guise of the Non 
times—it is true—half cynically, but also half-wistfully, fo 
we know that in earlier years the Nonconformist conscience 
must be our prayer that God will reactivate this spirit in our 
time, and raise up again Christian men and women in alk 
ever things are lovely, true and good. Without such a reviva { 
of moral seriousness we shall sink ever more deeply into the 
One thing is certain: no-one would welcome a change of thia| 
kind more warmly that the multitude of ordinary folk, bothi 
are deeply and passionately concerned about the present con- 
dition of the world and its oppressed peoples, and who, in theiz 
the Kingdom of God. 

I will end where I began, with a personal reminiscence asso-+ 
the passage that used to lead from Newgate to Paternoste 
Row when my eye was caught by some lettering on a stone: 
although I have never read any explanation of it, my guess 
would be that it was.an early surveyor’s mark of some kind. 


all—to borrow St. Paul’s words—‘“ministers of Christ an 
Ministry, I believe that the future of Christianity is likely tc 
fF 
into the stuff of common life. Only in that way can sociall 
spirit of compassion and understanding flow out into the von 
i 
uprightness before God in a degree exceeding any that I knev 
often troubled me when I was a child”. This moral sensitive-) 
conformist conscience it is still honoured amongst us, some 
was indeed a power to be reckoned with in public affairs. I 
walks of life who will take their stand on the side of whatso-+ 
morass of unbelief and materialism in which we now flounder | 
old and young, both within the Church and outside it, wilol 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, are surely not far from 
ciated with St. Paul’s. Many years ago I was walking throug 
built into the left-hand wall. The stone was obviously old, and 
For the inscription, as I recollect it, ran somewhat as follows: 


Though you may search the City round, 
Yet this is still the highest ground. 


The tides of war have swept away the old pattern of streets} 
around St. Paul’s; and the view of the Cathedral to-day is not! 
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‘tas free and open as it used to be. But facts are facts. If that 
jancient landmark spoke the truth, then—let the New Age 
bring what it may—the summit of Ludgate Hill will still be 
tthe highest point in the City of London: and the great Church 
that crowns it a visible symbol of Christ’s presence in our 
5midst, and an abiding pledge of His ultimate triumph. 


R. L. CHILD 


The following reflections were presented originally as part 
‘of a much longer address which included, first, a summary 
survey Of BMS work in Brazil, secondly, an attempt to 
Sanalyse the reasons for the rapid growth of the evangelical 
hurches in Brazil and thirdly, a descriptive analysis of the 
contrasts between Brazilian and English Baptist churches. 
What follows was presented as the fourth part of that address 
and was headed “What I have learned by being a missionary”. 


} One may perhaps be pardoned two comments which it 
‘would be wise to include here. First, one often hears com- 
‘plaints about missionaries who return to this country and 
make sweeping and ill-considered comments about our British 
/churches. Let it be said in reply that, although a missionary 
fmay indeed be in some ways “out of touch”, in the course 
of his deputation work he gets considerable opportunities to 
(visit all sorts of churches all over the country and is also 
fable to stand back as an outsider and see things with an 


jobjectivity that is impossible to someone more closely involved. 
}Secondly, and as a corollary to that, it seems to me to be a 
imissionary’s plain duty to use every opportunity he has for 
bringing home to British churches the burning vision which is 
{his—his not by reason of any pretended superior status, but 
jin virtue of the greater opportunities he has had. What Christ- 
jian, who is not totally insensitive and blind, can have the 


. 


privilege of working in the “Younger Churches” (or even 
Overseas) and not carry in his soul the vigorous compulsion to 
speak out about what he has seen and heard? Would English 
}Christians rather then be left in peace to enjoy their own in- 
beffective business—to sink back restfully into the grave from 
‘which Christ has saved them? Heaven forbid! Our duty as 
ymissionaries then is plain. 


Naturally one can but generalize and generalization is 
always, beyond a certain point, exaggeration—though, on the 
other hand, detailed analysis would cause us to lose sight of 
the more important general trends. Thus one must pardon the 
‘unavoidable over-statement of generalization. However, pre- 
iminaries over .. . 
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What have I learned by being a missionary? 

I have learned what it means to be a Christian. Not that 
I wasn’t a Christian before. What I mean is that certain things 
have impressed themselves upon me with a deeper intensit 
than I had previously felt. One of these now more-vivid! 
awarenesses is that the Cross is the symbol and summary of all 
human life. The Cross is the key to all the aspects of our life,| 
not just to those which are more usually described as “suffer- 
ing”. We seem to have forgotten this, or perhaps never tof 
have perceived it. We have misused the Cross; we have cut it! 
square and polished and varnished it and put it upon ourij. 
church walls as an ornament. We speak of the Cross; we sing! 
about it, we preach about it—yet we have forgotten what it 
means. We have put it in inverted commas and made it aj 
theological catch-phrase; we have lifted it out of its relation to 
life. The Cross is the challenge to us to redeem the world, in al} 
its tragedy; with Christ. It means agonizing involvement, with 
all its implications of threat to comfort and_ security. 
psychological and physical. 

It is the self-centred affluence of the “Western World” (anc 
of its churches within it) which is the biggest indication of 
this forgetfulness of the real Cross. Folk in Britain do not! 
realise how great is their wealth. Britain is rich, unimaginably 
rich. Figures for the prodigality of affluence are easy to come 
by—such as that for the national expenditure on gambling 
in 1967 of £2,000 million. If one takes into account all ex- 
penditure in Britain on strictly unnecessary items—such as the 
various popular vices, drinking, smoking and gambling, not! 
to mention drugs and prostitution; on sources of entertainment | 
—such as radio, T.V., cinema, sports, horse-racing; on status 5; 
symbols—such as cars and fashionable clothes, one cannot! 
resist the conclusion, unpalatable though it be, that Britain | 
is rotten with wealth. Of course there are exceptions and hard | 
cases but they don’t alter the general picture. All I’m trying to ; 
do at this point is not to decry wealth but to call for a} 
recognition of just how wealthy we are in Britain. Yet to cap it 
all there is enough evidence in the non-stop stream of in- 
dustrial disputes (surely not too trite a reference) to prove. 
that we just don’t understand how well off we are. 

This comes home to me vividly, as you will see from two} 
contrasts. The first, I can picture clearly one family of four) 
little girls whose father, who sold fruit in the main avenue} 
of a little interior town of Brazil, had that particular year} 
done well—so well in fact that he was able to buy for his} 
four little girls in that year one plastic doll between them! | 
Look then at our British children—isn’t it true that they have 
(as a rule) so many toys that we don’t know what to buy them 
next? Secondly: of the 70-odd millions in Brazil 60 millions 
have at least one type of intestinal parasite. Children in the 
Brazilian interior die, not just from incurable diseases, but 
from worms! Worms that a few shillings would destroy! Yet 
in Britain we spend untold wealth in the attempt to keep indi- 
viduals alive on, shall we say, a kidney-machine. Our affluence 
is not of itself morally wrong—any more than our children’s 
toys or our kidney-machine. These comparisons are merely 
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“resented to make you aware of the chasm that exists between 
jimen on earth today. And these material illustrations indicate 
«00 the spiritual need and longing of the non-western world. 

} Our affluence is rudderless. Britain is losing its national 
iiwill-to-live. Or should one rather say that Britain has sought 
#0 save its life and in consequence has lost it? We have gained 
«he world and lost all that was more worth having. Even our 
did idealistic socialism has resolved itself into the clashes of 
/3roup-interest. One hears continual cries about Britain’s moral 
‘lecline. If Britain is headed for total moral breakdown (which 
fcould happen though we still have a long way to go before 
jaitting rock-bottom, as one can see by a comparison with 
@oublic morality in, for example, the Latin American countries!) 
j—it would be the greatest opportunity for the Gospel that 
(Britain ever saw—if the Church were strong enough to face 
such a challenge. 
| Britain has been isolated from the world, by God—for His 
down inscrutable purposes, by twenty miles of water. This 
‘solation has had incalculable effects in the history of the 
ivorld, not only by shielding Britain militarily but by also 
inaking the Englishman insular by temperament and in his 
josychological isolation proud. Even as a boy I was conditioned 
$0 think that everything British was necessarily and essentially 
Superior to anything and everything that could possibly be 
joroduced anywhere else in the world—and conscious though I 
‘am of the error, the sentiment still lingers. The churches have, 
all unaware, been drawn along with the British mentality, 
jwithin the British social and Imperial scene. The churches 
aave flourished with the national “mood”. When Imperial 
iBritain had drawn all the world within its influence the 
churches were on the crest of their wave too, now that the 
national “psyche” is ebbing, the British pulse is slackening, 
he churches, inexplicably, are ebbing too. The churches, a 
Soart of the calm, somnolent, traditional England, happy in the 
@crisis-free “other Eden, demi-paradise”, have thus been guilty 
}of as big a spiritual sell-out as that of the German churches 
Sunder Hitler in the thirties. We have accepted the myth of 
“British superiority, we have confused material comfort with 
success, petty-fogging ecclesiastical interests with the King- 
\Jom and the “salvation” of our own insular soul has become 
ithe aim of the spiritual culture sessions that we call worship, 
ibut which have nothing essentially Christian about them. No 
jdoubt I shall be accused of gross exaggeration—but how else 
§may one feel when, while the world groans for its Salvation, 
iBritish churches remain busily cluttered-up with questions of 
iibuildings, trust deeds and pussy-footing avoidance of political 
‘questions and while small neighbouring congregations refuse 
to unite (to refer to but one symptom) because each aged 
saint wishes to occupy the same hallowed pew he has always 
joccupied and to see the same sacred furniture which has been 
dsuch a blessing to his own devotion! Do we not, in the very 
jname of Christ, remain blind to Christ! Surely, there are eX- 
tenuating circumstances. But they are the sort of extenuating 
¥circumstances which look to an outsider very much like special 
4pleading! The churches of today need to be utterly shattered 
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so that they may rediscover the real meaning of their existence} 
as the Servant Church. The Servant of the world. t 

Britain needs an ideology—that is why the country is mori 
bund. That is why the British churches have come to share they 
futility of their world—they share the same lack of vision. 
Every country that achieves something in the world achieves 
it because it has an ideology, or, if you like, a sense of mission. 
Russia and China are driven by Communism, the United 
States by a flagging anti-communism, the Arabs by anti- 
Zionism, and Britain? Britain is just in retreat! Is it possible; 
that Christianity could become the driving force of a news 
Britain? That Britain could be inspired by the vision of thes 
Servant Church? 

Ecumenism is not the answer to the churches’ problem. I! 
am in principle an ecumenist—but in my opinion there is only} 
one thing worse than unorganised futility—and that is organ-| 
ised futility. You don’t heal the sick just by housing them in 
larger hospitals, nor incidentally by housing them in smallerig 
hospitals either, We need a prophetic revival of the Church— 
which may have ecumenical consequences, but ecumenica’ 
action can scarcely be expected to produce, as it were bs 
external planning, a prophetic revival. 

We need to recover the message of Christ crucified. Chrisi 
the Suffering Servant must be the model for Christ’s suffering? 
Church. Yet what have we done? 

We have emasculated the Gospel, and in this neither Con- 
servative Evangelicals or others are free from responsibility. 
In the attempt to be all things to all men we have ‘sugared thes 
pill’. Not only are we not saving any more, we are even losing# 
those who profess the name of Christ. We have misled people. 
we have offered them a painless gospel. We have forgotten the} 
Cross or at least its real meaning, or we have relegated it tol 
a small place in our message (perhaps because we no longer} 
understand it ourselves!)—it hurts no one—so it is powerless} 
to save. We have promised peace; we have promised joy. A} 
subtopian gospel suited to subtopian souls. Is the Gospel 
peace? Is the Gospel joy? 

Ultimately most certainly it is—but not in the first place. Inif 
the first place the Gospel is not peace, not joy—but shame, 
sweat, blood and death, It is not nice. It is not respectable—: 
it is the CROSS, jagged, searing to body and soul. It is Christ! 
crushed by the agony of the world—it is we too crushed byj 
the agony of the world. The joy of the Gospel is the joy off 
battle, and the peace of the Gospel is the peace of war. When 
Christ came to earth His total obedience led Him to death on 
the Cross. It is a commonplace to say that obedience today 
may lead us in other directions. Bearing in mind our materially} 
privileged position here in Britain and the need and crisis# 
conditions in many spheres in other areas of the world, it isi 
ae merely rhetoric to ask where obedience may not lead usi 
today. 
_ Our need is for a radical vision of the world’s crying need, 
in every aspect of its life,—and for a vision of the Cross asi 
God’s radical answer to that need. As a student I sat throught 
a series of lectures on the Work of Christ without ever coming} 
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The Baptist Insurance Company Limited 
4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


‘To Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal 


7 
j 


4Dear Friends, 


“So may the outward shows be least themselves;” 
The Merchant of Venice 


The story in The Times of Stavros Mihalarias, a Greek art 
“restorer, living in London, has greatly interested me. 


| Hitherto x-rays of a painting could detect a second work 
dunderneath but a critical choice had then to be made—to 
leave hidden the second painting or to destroy the upper 
®picture in disclosing the lower. 


Mihalarias has changed all that for he has discovered the 
Stechnique of lifting successfully one film of paint from the 
flother so as to achieve both. 


| once looked round an art restorer’s studio where inter 
alia a picture was being transferred from one perished back- 
Hing to sound canvas but that was a solo rather than a tandem 


The studio was a revelation. Here a piece of Grinling 
| Gibbons tracery carved deeply in grained wood—there an 
‘icon and so on. All for me a width of experience but common- 
place to the studio staff. 


Familiarity sometimes breeds, well perhaps not contempt 
} but a surface attitude of mind. It is rewarding to get below 
} first impressions. 


The image of British Insurance Association companies of 

| which we are one is in itself attractive. For Baptists however 

| it is well to look deeper than the surface and in my, or rather 

/ your, Company there is in depth the denominational interest 
_—it is that which is unique. 

| like to emphasise these two images in ‘‘Baptist Insurance” 

—British insurance strength+ Baptist denominational depth. 

Put these two pictures side by side and | am sure you wiil 

like them. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. J. L. COLVIN 
Z General Manager. 
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to understand what the traditional theories of the Atonemen 
were trying to say. But now I begin to understand—the Crossif. 
is not just what Christ did for us on Golgotha so long ago; theif: 
Cross is that, is essentially that, but it is much more. The#. 
Cross is God’s standing challenge to us. It shows Christ’s|f. 
agony as He wassmashed for the world’s re-creation; It is Christ 
putting His shoulder to lift the world with its dead weight of} 
agony and being crushed in the process. He was the trail-|} 
blazer, without Him no effort of ours would be of any avail. 
Yet to us, now, in the Cross, God reaches out and says: 

‘Put your hand here. Let the nail tear your flesh too. | 

Put your shoulder here. Lift the world with Christ. Bei. 
crushed as He was by the weight of its suffering, its misery 
and its sin. If you suffer with Him in His involvement in the 
world’s tragedy you will be glorified with Him.” 

This is what it meant for Christ to obey God—what then 
will it mean for the average Briton today to obey God? What 
would it mean if our churches were to become obedient to the 
implications of the Cross in the world of today? 

Yes, I am beginning to understand what it means to be a 
Christian, and I ask for your own inward response. Are you 
prepared at this price to continue to take the name of Christ | 
upon your lips? Dare we any longer even call ourselves Christ- 
ians—after Him who was truly involved in the world’s tragedy? 
Yet if we wish to do so there is no other way but that of the 
aoe The Suffering Servant still seeks to create the Suffering | 

urch. 


TONY BOORNE | 


THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE GOSPEL* 


Christian witness must have a social as well as a personal | 
content; it must clearly demonstrate that the gospel is relevant | 
to the problems of contemporary society, problems of work | 
and leisure, industrial efficiency and disputes, commercial 
practice, poverty and affluence, war and peace. This is not 
some new “social gospel”; it is the historic position of the 
Christian church, and the tragedy is that 20th century evan- 
gelicalism has largely lost its vision of social witness, just at 
the time when the opportunities are greatest. Look through 
any catalogue of Evangelical publications and you will find 
very few dealing with the social implications of our faith. 
Look through any bibliography of works on Christianity and 
the social order and you will find very few written by Evan- 
gelical scholars—Mr Catherwood’s welcome books being a 
notable exception. We are wary, understandably and rightly, 


* The substance of an address given at an Evangelical Alli 
National Assembly. gelica iance 
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Df reducing the timeless evangel to a mere social gospel of 
{00d works. We are anxious to make clear the biblical revela- 
fon that man needs not reformation but regeneration. In this, 
y if course, our position is unassailable. Nevertheless, if we of 
this generation are to be an effective testimony to the gospel, 
ve must face up to and give expression to the social impli- 
ivations of our faith. The challenge is inescapable because our 
Snvolvement in society is inescapable. We are in the world 
ven though we are not of it. We cannot contract out of our 
Wocial responsibilities for we are dependent upon our fellow 
iimen for the very maintenance of life itself. Moreover, we 
thould not, even if we could, for our society, sinful as it is, 
fas its beginnings in the creative work of God. “The earth is 
i he Lord’s and the fulness thereof”. 

As I said, this is no new heresy; it is the classical evan- 
izelical position. The mediaeval view was that religion was 
yall-comprehensive and was the ultimate standard of all human 
institutions and activities, and it wasn’t until the 16th century 
tthat this integrated view of society began to break down with 
ithe secularisation of political theory. Some writers such as 
“sWeber, Cunningham and Tawney have related this change 
‘to the Reformation but this is unjust, for the fact is that 
Luther, Calvin, Knox and the Puritans all took the view that 
social questions were within the province of the church. The 
Joutstanding practical feature of Calvin’s teaching was his 
insistence upon making every aspect of daily life subject to 
ithe law of God, not only the private life of the individual 
jand the life of the church, but also of the market place and the 
igovernment offices. It seems to me that our own times 
idesperately need this kind of all-encompassing Christian 
lfaith, because for most of us it is expediency rather than 
(Christian principles that determines conduct. And unless we 
insist upon the absolute standards of the Christian faith in 
every aspect of life, social as well as personal, then the 
whole fabric of our society will be washed away in a flood- 
tide of materialism and self-interest. 

Like the Reformers before them, the Puritans also knew 
and stressed this social aspect of Christian witness. I don’t need 
ito remind you that the Puritan’s sheet-anchor was firmly in 
the world of the spirit. He knew perfectly well that his 
citizenship was in heaven. But because of that very fact he 
was overwhelmingly conscious of the sovereignty of God—a 
sovereignty that extended to every part of human life. There- 
fore he had to live to God’s glory in his daily work as well 
as in his worship; indeed work was an essential part of 
worship. So Richard Baxter applied the gospel to the practical 
issues of labour relations; it was, he said, “an odious oppres- 
sion and injustice to defraud a servant or labourer of his wages 
or to give him less than he deserveth.” And of commercial 
expediency he wrote, the Christian must not “take advantage 
of men’s ignorance, error or necessity.” Modern business 
could do with a bit of this kind of Christian witness and, if 
we bore it, men might listen to us when we talked about their 
need of personal salvation. They would be less free to write us 
off as a lot of other-worldly crackpots. 
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Although the 18th century saw the church retreating from 
social and economic questions, the revival which followedif) 
John Wesley’s preaching brought her back into the arena 
again. The abolition of slavery was the work of great Christ- 
ians like Wilberforce and Buxton. The modern factory worker 
who enjoys the protection of social legislation owes much 
to Shaftesbury, Sadler, and Oastler, Christians who led cam- 
paigns against the social evils of 19th century capitalism. | 
Said Shaftesbury, “My business is in the world, and I must| 
mix in the assemblies of men, or quit the part which Provi- 
dence seems to have assigned me.” What is tremendously | 
important to note is that these men were not just social 
reformers, do-gooders; they were committed Christians who } 
challenged accepted social institutions and behaviour with) 
Christian criteria and in the fervour of their evangelical | 
faith. Because they were evangelicals, they had to work out § 
their own salvation in social witness, In fact one distinguished | 
economic historian, Professor R. H. Campbell, has suggested / 
that the decline in the church’s social witness in the second } 
half of the nineteenth century arose “not so much from the 
appearance of secular views of society but from the rise of 
theological liberalism.” This may well be true, but even if it 
is, We evangelicals share with the liberals the responsibility 
for our failure over the last hundred years to exercise an 
effective social witness. Indeed, our failure has been the 
greater, for what has been done in this area has been done } 
largely by liberals and at the present time it is the World | 
Council of Churches rather than the Evangelical Alliance 
which is doing the thinking on social questions and claiming | 
to express the Christian view of them. As a result the pro- | 
nouncements made and remedies proposed often neglect such | 
fundamental biblical truths as the utter sinfulness of man and 
the second advent of Christ, and are consequently often quite | 
unrealistic and doomed to failure. We evangelicals ought to | 
be showing that we are the realists. We are the ones who 
know what man is like and what God has done and can do, | 
not only in the human heart but also in all of those corporate 
activities, institutions and relationships which result from our 
need to live together in societies. 

This is particularly important in our times, and this is why | 
I said earlier that it was a tragedy that evangelicalism had 
lost its vision of social witness, just at the time when the need 
is greatest. I say this because our modern society is an 
increasingly highly organised and complex one which puts 
constraints and influences upon the individual at every point. 

Alfred Marshall, the Cambridge economist, considered that 
there were two great sets of influences which had been the 
major formative agencies in history, the religious and the 
economic, And although Karl Marx was doubtless wrong in 
concentrating everything upon the latter, there is no denying 
its formative influence. There is no doubt that societal 
influences play an enormous part in influencing behaviour 
and character, The Christian cannot, therefore, ignore them 
for they tend to turn men either towards or away from their 
Creator and Redeemer. 
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B. M. S. 


Is it true? 


One of our missionaries writes: 


“I feel that there are some fellows 
who have had their marching orders. . . 


During 1970 our missionaries 

will share in evangelistic campaigns 
in Brazil, Trinidad, Jamaica, Ceylon, 
East Pakistan and Congo. 


It is vital that there is adequate 
pastoral guidance for those who 
respond. 


The Sociey requires pastoral 
missionaries now. 


... but not yet obeyed?” 


The General Home Secretary will welcome enquiries: 
Rev. A. S. Clement, 
Baptist Missionary Society, 
93 Gloucester Place, 
London, W1H 4AA 


a 


If this was true in the past of which I have been speaking, | 


it is certainly true to-day, for ours is a complex and changing : 
society. I have neither the space nor the skills to go into this 


in scientific detail; suffice it to point out one or two obvious ; 
aspects of our dynamic modern society. It is increasingly an 
urban society, so that many people used to the calm security| 
of the countryside are being thrown into the unfamiliar and| 
bewildering impersonal life of the city. It is an increasingly ! 
industrial society in which people spend their working lives 
in the noisy, busy conditions of ever larger and more complex 
business units. Social mobility is increasing and young people 
tend to move out of their parents’ socio-economic group, 


with its familiar mores, into another which is strange and full 
of unexpected problems of adjustment. Spatial mobility is 9) 


also increasing and families are split geographically. Attitudes } 
to family life are also changing; more married women go out 


to work; more families break up by divorce so that the } 


security of the home is reduced. Traditional and familiar 
norms of conduct are breaking down and people are confused, 
uneasy and insecure. Small wonder that, in a competitive, 
cash economy, materialism abounds and life becomes a 


frantic scramble after money, status and possessions, for these |} 
are the things which spell success and offer a measure of |}: 


security. 
The constraints and pressures which modern society puts 


upon the individual are powerful indeed and in the midst of |} 


it all there is a desperate need for an effective Christian wit- 


sess—but it must be a witness which faces squarely the real, | 


practical, everyday problems of our time. We cannot rely on 
the evangelical clichés in which we ourselves feel so secure 


and comfortable, simply because we have been brought up | 
on them. We confront a world which has not been brought | 


up on them and on which they make no impression. The 


eternal, unchanging evangel must be presented in a way | 


that is relevant to men’s felt needs in our time—not last 
century’s. 


How can this be done? Much could be said but I confine 


myself to four areas in which it seems to me our Christian | 


witness to society is lacking and needs the enlightening 
and reviving which only God the Holy Spirit can give. 
First, our involvement in society must be accepted and 


not avoided; we must recapture the vision of the reformers | 
and the Puritans of the sovereignty of God over every part of | 


life, the market place as well as the church and the home. I 
am not suggesting that the organised church should adopt 
particular political or social programmes; she is commited 
to the eternal gospel, not an ephemeral programme of 
political action. Nevertheless, she corporately, and we indi- 
vidually, must think out and proclaim truly biblical criteria 
by which social institutions and behaviour can be evaluated. 
A society without absolute standards is a society built upon 
the sand; a more secure foundation can only be provided as 
committed Christians uphold biblical standards in ordinary 
walks of life and especially in positions of leadership and 
management, trade unions, government, journalism, and the 
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Iprofessions. True, the Christian M.P. or town councillor or 
rade union official who is faithful to his calling is in for a 
ttough time, but who said we should expect anything else? 
It if the way the Master went; should not the servant tread 
mt still?” 

% Secondly, we must recapture our sense of Christian vocation 
fn daily work; we must uphold the dignity and duty of labour 
#m a society in which work often seems to be regarded as an 
indesirable necessity so that it becomes enviable to be in a 
osition in which work is minimised and pleasure, so-called, 
#S maximised. I am not pleading for a completely impracti- 
@able return to cottage industry, or for the abandonment of 
the long struggle for shorter hours and better conditions of 
ivork. I, for one, don’t want to go back to the “good old days” 
ewhen men slaved in filth and muck for a pittance, and thought 
themselves lucky if they had a job to go to. I thank God for 
(conomic and technical advance which has raised standards 
yf living, and for social advance which has alleviated the 
slisaster of unemployment. I welcome the welfare state and 
automation and the super-market, We cannot (and should not 
‘vant to) turn the clock back, but we must come to terms with 
ur times. Many modern jobs are dull routine—just as they 
always were for the majority of people—and they will never 
*)e worthwhile and satisfying (even the most exciting of them) 
until we recapture the sense of Christian vocation. That 
‘zreat Puritan, Richard Steele, said, “God doth call every man 
jand woman to serve Him in some peculiar employment in this 
world both for their own and the common good, and let him 
Yaever be so active out of his sphere, he will be at a great loss 
if he do not keep his own vineyard and mind his own 
4bdusiness.”” A salutary word for those who tend to regard their 
daily work as merely a device for paying the expenses of 
part-time Christian work, preaching in the open-air and teach- 
ing a Sunday-school class. The division between secular and 
ysacred is invalid. Life is whole and indivisible. There is no 
jsuch thing as full-time Christian workers on the one hand, 
yand part-timers on the other; if we are not all in full time 
Christian service then we are not where God wants us to be. 
iMy calling to academic work is just as valid as any Minister’s 
balling to the ministry. I must do my daily work for 
ithe glory of God and in the spirit of Christ just as much as 
‘they. Christian vocation is universal and not confined to a 
privileged few. 

Thirdly, and this relates very much to the other two, if we 
fare going to witness like this in society, we have to cultivate 
a truly biblical philosophy of life ourselves. Unless we have 
done so, we shall not be Jikely to accept the challenge of. 
Christian service in tough spots like trade union leadership, 
for example. Nor shall we be prepared to face the financial 
sacrifice that might be involved in following the career which 
‘God has planned for us instead of the one that has most 
status and the biggest salary. This all starts, of course, with 
a personal encounter with Jesus Christ; unless we have be- 
come “partakers of the divine nature” Christian standards are 
lien and unattainable. But conversion must issue in Christ- 
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ian character and an attitude of Christian stewardship to- 
wards material possessions. Ours is an increasingly affluent): 
society and it is all too easy for us Christians to be obsessedif 
with the acquisition of weath. The Bible does not teach thatifi 
money is the root of all evil, as I once heard a Bishop declare, } 
but that the love of it is. There is nothing wrong with wealthf d 
or possessions, for God has given us all things richly to enjoy.| i 
What is clear, however, is that the means by which we acquire} i 
wealth, the purpose for which we use it, and the attitude wei 
have towards it, must all conform with bibical principles, 
There are some ways of acquiring money which are perfectly) 
legal and acceptable in our society, but which are not permis- | 
sible to the Christian. Moreover, there is no room in our faith 
for self-indulgence, ostentation and the seeking of status j 
symbols. If God prospers us and we have a lovely home, then j 
it will be given to hospitality: it will be a place to which those } 
who are in need can come and find friendship. If we are pro- 
moted to a position of high salary and great influence we shall 
welcome this as an opportunity to live for Christ in this even 
more challenging sphere, but we shall not be obsessed with the } 


Christian will make God his ambition and not the acquisition } 
of wealth, If wealth comes he will sit lightly to it; enjoy it but 
not make it his top priority; use it prayerfully as God directs; 
and live in the perspective of eternity. 

Finally, and here I must confess to my own failure, as well | 
a$ I suspect, yours; in addition to living our faith in society, we 
must learn to speak it in a language which the twentieth | 
century can understand. I have spent the greater part of my | 
time talking about the actions which so often speak louder 
than words, because I am convinced that it is our task as 
Christians to be the church at work in the world. We simply |} 
must get out of our safe little church ghettos and into the | 
world which is, after all, despite its sinfulness, God’s world. | 
He made it; He loves it; He rules in it—and we, His children, | 
are not to try to escape from it. We are to live, work, and play 
our full part in it for God’s glory. But an essential part of this 
is speaking the truth of the gospel in words, and in words, 
moreover that are comprehensible to those who are growing | 
up without the Christian influences which predisposed many | 
of us and those of earlier generations to accept the gospel. | 
Louise Stoltenberg, who works among students in California, | 
asks: “What shall we say when the basic presuppositions of | 
our culture are the opposite of those assumed by the gospel; 
when the culture affirms the self-sufficiency of man, while the 
gospel says that man can find sufficiency only in God; when 
the culture says man is essentially good; while the gospel says 
he is a sinner before God and in need of salvation; when the 
culture generally behaves as if this life were the only one, 
while the gospel asserts that there is a life beyond this one and 
that there will be a time of final consummation when the 
entire universe will find its judgment or redemption in God?” 
These are pertinent questions, and I have no easy answer to 
them, but I do know that we have got to get down to the hard 
work of learning to communicate with our fellows who live 
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jn our modern, sophisticated secular culture. The old’ evan- 
‘¥elical jargon won’t do; most of us don’t really understand it 
‘ourselves, still less our hearers. Only the life of Christ really 
tnd operationally becoming my life; only the mind of Christ 
‘effectively controlling all I do and say; only the love of Christ 
ixpressed in the totality of my personality and suffusing the 
Ovhole complex network of my relationships in society; only 


this, I say, is sufficient to meet the challenge of our times. 


NORMAN HUNT 


\ SUGGESTED BASIS OF BELIEF 


i{he Rev. Norman Jones, General Superintendent of the North 
4Nestern Area, recently sent us the following ‘Basis of Belief’, 
de explained that for two years a group of Ministers and lay- 
gnen from the Yorkshire and Lancashire and Cheshire 
#Associations have met periodically to discuss a number of 
\heological questions, Out of these discussions a suggested 
a3asis of Belief has emerged. Mr Jones went on to say: 
“The group was a theologically mixed one. We present this 
(0 THE FRATERNAL not as a perfect document, but as a 
wasis for discussion in fraternals. ‘The exercise in examining 
sone’s own belief under the scrutiny of those likely to disagree 
iS a very salutary one and is possible only where tolerance 
exists—and that we had”. 


i 


Preamble 


) Christians in confessing their faith acknowledge the supreme 
lauthority of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the following state- 
tment is constructed and issued as a confession of the faith 
Baptists share. 

“Jesus Christ is Lord.” The New Testament scriptures to 
which we appeal as our normative and trustworthy guide 
present Jesus Christ as Lord in three ways: in His relation 
to God, to the world, and to the Church. As members of the 
Church, individual believers know Him as Saviour and King. 


Part One 


JESUS CHRIST AND GOD 


We know God, the source of all being and life, as He 
reveals himself in Jesus Christ. In Him, God gave a full and 
final revelation of His nature and purpose for the world. This 
was prepared for by God’s choice of the Jewish people, His 
revelation to the world through them, and the same revel- 
ation finds its crown and climax in the sending and ministry 
of His Son, as Israel’s Messiah. We recognise our debt to 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 
409 Barking Road, Plalstow, London. E.13 


My dear Brother Minister, 


Here are one or two items of news which | should like to bring tc 


your attention. 


ORCHARD HOUSE EXTENSION.—A week or two ago, | signed the 
contract for the extension to our premises at Orchard House and by 
the time you read these notes, the work will have commenced. As 
you may remember, we are providing extra accommodation for bot? 
staff and boys and we shall now have something like an average c 
25 boys in residence once this extension is built. 


| have written to all our Young Peoples’ Fellowships and Youth 
Groups in our Churches and | am beginning to get a response fron 
some of them who are willing to sponsor some kind of project te 
raise funds for the cost of this extension, which will be at leas: 


£12,000. If you can encourage your youngsters to take a share ini) 


this, | shall be most grateful. 


THE HISTORY OF THE MISSION.—Many of you will remembe 
that the Revd Paul Rowntree Clifford wrote a very good history of 
the work of the Mission entitled “VENTURE IN FAITH’, but we now 
feel that we should publish another book setting out the story of what 
we have attempted to do, and | am now beginning to gather up the} 
necessary material. Some of our senior brethren in the Ministry may 
have some special reminiscences or stories about the work of West 
Ham or their contacts with Robert or Hettie Rowntree Clifford and 
their family, and | would welcome literary contributions, large and 
small, if the brethren would be kind enough to write them. It will 
be some time yet before the book is published, but | should be grate- 
ful to hear from any of the men who have something to contribute. | 


FILM STRIP PLUG!—We issued a new film strip in October last, | 


and the reports coming back are enthusiastic. It is a good film strip ) 


and an excellent way of acquainting our people with the work that | 
West Ham is doing. We have prepared 15 copies of this film strip 
and although bookings are heavy, we can still fit in extra dates. If 
your people would like to see the film strip, please write to me 
personally, and if possible, give alternate dates. 


With warmest good wishes for God’s blessing on your own ministry | 


throughout 1970, 


Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TURL. 
Superintendent of West Ham Central Mission. 


»srael in the title Christ, and find the Old Testament to be an 
idispensable record of the way God made Himself known. 

} Jesus lived in perfect accord with the divine will, and His 
)bedience did not flinch from the acceptance of the Cross: 
le was vindicated by God by the Resurrection, and as man 
yas exalted to the heavenly presence of God. In Christ’s 
umanity we perceive, as we turn to the gospel records, the 
/postolic witness and the continuing examples of His followers 
‘Levery age (not excluding our own) who have caught His 
joirit, what manhood—now sadly defaced and deformed 
iy sin—is intended to be, and a foreshadowing of that ideal 
fr human life to which He calls all people. 

@ In the life and service, death and victory of Jesus of 
Hlazareth a knowledge of God Himself is conveyed to our 
nderstanding. This knowledge of God becomes a living 
jeality as it is accepted by faith. He who is invisible and | 
nysterious offers Himself to us, self disclosed as holy love, 
who both judges and redeems. 

¥ We conclude that in the Jesus of the gospels and the Christ 
Wf living experience we see what God intends by man and 
hat man should mean by God. As to the precise nature of 
yiis co-existence, ‘true God, true man’, we prefer to remain 
indogmatic except to affirm a real being of God in Christ and 
? truly human life of the incarnate Lord. 
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vart Two 


US CHRIST AND THE WORLD 


' The New Testament witnesses to Jesus Christ as the agent 
1 creation, without specifying the exact significance of this 
osmic function, but this means that the universe is no 
kecident, but the result of the creative activity of a personal 
»s0d whose character we know in Jesus Christ. All sentient 
nd human life exists by the pervasive activity of God in 
Vhrist through the Holy Spirit who sustains the ongoing life 
f the universe, which is moving to the realisation of the 
/urpose of God the creator. 

| The implications of Christ’s present Lordship require 
fpecial attention. The physical universe stands under the 
jatherly providence of God as known in Christ. All earthly 
suthority is dependent upon His kingly office, which embraces 
ll political, social, economic and cultural relationships. 


"art Three 


ESUS CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 


- That segment of human life and society over which Christ’s 
yresent dominion is an acknowledged and experienced reality, 
s the Church. Existing in the world as a sociological fact 
ind with a discernible (and fallible) institutional form, the 
Thurch confesses that the essential ground for its existing 
ies in its life in God through Christ and the Spirit. The Church 
§ a spiritual organism which takes upon itself recognizable 
mbodiment within the particular culture in which it lives. 
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_ We look upon the Church as the sign and pledge of Godlf, 
regard for and willingness to save mankind, to which appeaq, 
may be made in proof of His universal goodwill and concer 


for His world in its rebellion. 


Seen in this light, the Church both embodies and spea 
of God’s great love in the sending of Jesus Christ who reflec 
that love and gave evidence of it in His death on the Cros, 
for the world’s sin. The Cross is the historical meeting poi | f 
of divine mercy and man’s rebellious rejection. This rejectioif 
exposes man to the divine judgement so that he is estranges 
from God. God in Christ bears the judgement and overcomelf, 
the estrangement by the offer of pardon to all who responif, 
to it in faith, repentance and obedience. : 


being thus set right with God, enter upon a new quality c@ 
life which is life united with the living Christ. They bot 
participate in, and become the agents of, God’s will in thi 
world and form a miniature or redeemed human society. The} 
find their vocation in the worship and service which ste 
directly from a grateful awareness of God’s wisdom in Christ’ 
Cross, worship and service which are not narrowly conceive 
but relate to the whole of life and are tokens of the Church 
final destiny. The calling of the Church is focussed i: 
obedience to Christ as Lord, both congregationally and, 
personally. The focal point of the Church’s life may be seeit} 
in the assembly for worship which includes as characteristié 
features the celebration of the gospel sacraments whicl 
epitomize the saving work of Christ, and in the discharge o 
His mandate to preach the word to every creature. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE B.M.F. LIBRARY. 


Atkinson: The Great Light (Luther & Reformation) 
Autton: Pastoral Care in Hospitals. Barbour: Issues in Science 
and Religion. Bolam: The English Presbyterians. Borchert: 
The Original Jesus. Bosanquet: The Life and Death of Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, Clinebell: Basic Types of Pastoral Counselling} 
Cragg: Christianity in World Perspective. Davies: The Seculatt 
Use of Church Buildings and Worship and Mission. Edwards: 
Religion and Change. Ferre: Basic Modern Philosophy of 
Religion. Griffith: Barriers to Christian Belief and The Eternal 
Legacy. Hunter: Teaching and Preaching the New Testament 
Johnson: Pastoral Ministration. 


Martin: The Healing Ministry in the Church. Moltmann: 
Theology of Hope. Morris: The Apostolic Preaching of th 
Cross. Moule: The Phenomenon of the New Testament. 
Netherlands Reformed Church: The Bible Speaks Again. 
Routley: Hymns To-day and To-morrow. Sansbury: Truth, 
Unity and Concord. Schaeffer: The God who is There. 
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Whofield: Law, Prophets and Writings. Stewart: The Wind of 
he Spirit. Swete: The Holy Spirit in the New Testament. 
Mhielicke: Man in God’s World. Tournier: A Place for You. 
x febster: Yes to Mission. White: Apostle Extraordinary. 
Villiams: Faith in a Secular Age. Williams: John Wesley’s 
sheology To-day. Winward: A Guide to the Prophets. 


@ The Librarian has also received from the Baptist Theo- 
“gical Seminary at Ruschlikon a Bibliography of “Baptist 
@/ritings on Baptism.” This book, compiled by Athol Gill, 
sintains 1250 references to books, pamphlets and articles in 
®urnals. It covers the period 1900-1968, is international in 
ope, and is fully indexed, While not a library book in the 
‘cepted sense, it would be of great service to anyone engaged 
ji research on this theme. It is intended that this shall be the 
irst of a series of bibliographies on various themes, some of 
hich are now in preparation. 


“ETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


there are several regular readers of The Fraternal in Jamaica, 
ind we have recently received a communication from one of 
mem, Glaister Knight. Mr Knight is one of the senior ministers 
Hf the Jamaica Baptist Union. His pastoral charges have 
Mcluded the Calvary Church at Montego Bay, and for a 
jumber of years past he has been minister of the circuit at 
sialaclava. He is a Calabar man, but, later in life, he studied 
11 England, under Drs H. Wheeler Robinson and A. E. 
Fiarvie, and in Canada, where he gained the B.D. degree of 
‘1e Toronto Baptist College. Some of our readers will remem- 
er his son, William, who was at one time a student at 
itegent’s Park. 


} Mr Knight writes approvingly of the article on “The 
\suthority of the Bible” which appeared in our issue of July, 
1969. He believes that the problems which at present face the 
$ritish people—economic, as well as moral and spiritual 
‘roblems—stem from our loss of faith in biblical authority. 
‘Sommenting on the decline in church attendance on this side 
if the Atlantic during the past generation, he describes how 
a 1926 he had to wait with his wife in a queue from 5 p.m. 
ne Sunday evening in order to share in a service conducted 
ty the late Dr Campbell Morgan. We must correct one of Mr 
<night’s statements, that “Parliament has excluded the Bible 
nd prayer from the day-schools”. This has not happened yet, 
ind many of us will fight hard to see that it never does. We 
vere happy to hear from one of the Jamaican brethren, and 
end warm greetings and good wishes to Mr Knight from all 
yur readers. 

_W. Vellam Pitts (Windsor, Berks.) writes: 


“I would like to comment on the article by E. Bruce Hardy 
m “Authority in the Local Church”. He made a significant 
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NEW MATERIALS 


for the use of ministers 


CARDS: 
Church Membership Certificates (with envelopes) 4d. eac! 


envelope) 1/3d. eacth, 


LEAFLET: 
Why Be Baptized? (a leaflet for enquirers) —_1/6d. per doze# 


BOOKLETS: 
Your Baptism (for candidates) by Rev. S. F. Winward 2/- eac/} 


Venturing with Christ (methods of evangelism) 
1/6d. each (post free 


Postage and packing extra except where otherwise indicated | 


Order from:— 


The Baptist Union 
Publications Dept., 
4 Southampton Row, 
London W.C.1. 


Hservation that the development of the primitive Church 
flected its dependence on the social and political milieu in 


‘hich the Churches severally grew. One might assume there- 


i 


{ re that these churches conscious of their mission to proclaim 
/hrist the risen Lord and the good news of salvation, adapted 
jeir structure to enable them to be the most effective in- 


3 


jrument of mission possible. 


| In the social and political milieu of the last 30 years of this 
jentury, the primary concern must be just the same. In the 
‘imitive Church those who were called to office were men 
‘id women who were undoubtedly dedicated and full of the 
)ywer of the Spirit. If there was the slightest doubt, such a 
G@:rson was set aside, as Paul did Mark, and those in the 
Jorinthian church who were ‘off course’. This primary crit- 
yion was absolute, but also they were functional. They were 
\ole to exercise the ministry to which they were called. Hence 
se various gifts of ministry. The structure of our society is 
}oving more and more to the person expert at his job and this 
Weflects itself in that we are looking for ministers who are 
wore and more expert. 


Now I come to the point in Bruce Hardy’s structure of the 
ihurch and make bold to say that Deacons as such are not 
‘2cessarily an inviolable part of the Church structure. There 
jiay be deacons but they must meet first of all the spiritual 
i-quirements, and they must be functional. 


| In the shape of the Church as an instrument of mission there 
; re those who are leaders among children, young people, 


fvomen, men, pastoral care, missionary concern at home and 
verseas. These are functional appointments and therefore 
1ey should be ipso facto deacons. So often we have deacons 
iterposed between the minister and those who are really 
foing the job at the grass roots but themselves are not directly 
‘ivolved. The so-called Deacons Court, is quite often insular 
ind, from the point of view of becoming a channel of the Holy 
ipirit, is often out of touch. 

t In any concern of the world, the structure is more and more 
orker-participation. In the Church fitted for mission in these 
tter days of the century, I would have as the Board which 
‘stens to the voice of the Lord, the minister and those in 
iharge of each section of the church with secretary and 
j-easurer. These would be the sensitive ends of mission and 
rould, therefore, have the prayer concern at the right place. 
‘all them Deacons but be sure that they are the people who 
junction at the right place, Obviously instead of an election of 
Yeacons one would have the appointment of Leaders. On a 
ilose examination of the Scriptures, I believe that this was 
leally the New Testament structure. 

The question of authority will resolve itself as the Church 
iecaptures the idea of gearing the Church to mission and 
winging the key people to the inner circles. The members will 
sel the impact of spiritual power and, if needs be, will con- 
ribute new light from the Lord so that there will be a deep 
‘oncern of the whole Church to have the will of the Lord. 
jurely this was what happened at Antioch when Barnabas 


fi 


| 
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and Saul were set aside and sent forth. The Church is tha 
‘body of Christ’ and not a friendly society and, while we ma I 
learn from the world, we remain the people of God. Unfor if 
tunately, as Bruce Hardy points out, we carry over such world; 


ideas as election, veto, majority vote etc. The way back tc 


authority is an awareness of mission at all levels. To this end 
let us have a new hard look at the office of Deacon. 


W. VELLAM PITTS} 


OF INTEREST TO YOU 


Calls have been accepted as follows: — 


R. Cave, Sefton, Bootle, Lancs; J. Cribb, Christ Church and 
Upton Chapel, London; B. Evans, Erdington (Six Ways) 
Birmingham; M. Evans, Beulah (English) and Caersalem 
(Welsh), Dowlais; G. Finch, Chippenham; W. B. Fletcher. 
Aldersbrook and Stratford, London; D. Ford, Halcon., 
Taunton; G. D. Froud, South Bank, Middlesbrough; M |} 
Goodspeed, North Hanwell, London; H. Gordon, Yardley.) 
Birmingham; E. Graham, Deal; M. Green, Bromley Common, 
Kent; D. Greengrass, Egremont, Wallasey; W. C. R. Hancock. | 
Mt. Pleasant, Northampton; D. Harbour, Romford; D. Head. \jf 
Claybury, Ilford; B. Hoar, Mill Road, Cambridge; H. E. Holl- 
anders, Burnley; J. S. Horner, Urmston, Manchester; H. Kil- 4). 
bride, Chessington, Surrey; P. H. Lewis, Hyson Green, 
Nottingham; W. Mcllroy, West Kilburn; C. Petch, Sowerby |} 
Bridge; F. O. Staddon, Beaumont, Woodbridge, Suffolk; \f 
R. J. Stephens, Clacton-on-Sea; G. Tubbs, Madeley, Salop; |} 
Sister Margaret Popham, The Downs Chapel, London. | 

From the Colleges: — 

Cardiff. D. Rhapps, Cwmcarn, Mon.; 

Northern. Elsie Martin, Wednesbury, Staffs. ; 

Regents Park. M. Caddick, South Oxford; 

Spurgeon’s. F. George, East Barnet. 

The following brethren are retiring, and we offer to them | 
our sincere good wishes for future days, especially in the case | 
of those whose retirement is due to ill-health: R. Highcock, | 
A. Price, and C. O. Price. Perhaps this world’s most grievous |} 
loss is that of one’s life-partner, and the following brethren 
have recently lost their wives: F. J. Baldwin, W. C. Eadie, |} 
and A. T. Hubbard. May they truly be comforted in the 
Gospel. 

Miscellaneous changes:— K. Apted goes to Langley House 
Trust for Discharged Prisoners; I. M. Mallard to be Super- 
intendent of Ashlea Hostel, Trowbridge, Wilts.; R. J. Walker 
into an educational appointment; and R. A. Waterson into the 
Anglican ministry. 

We should like to make special mention of the fact that next 
summer J. Ithel Jones is to take up the pastorate of Collins 
Street, Melbourne, Australia, and we offer him our very best 
wishes for his work there. 
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Obituary 
\) Alfred Edwin Calow (82) ministered at Audlem, Nelson 
‘(Woodlands Road), Accrington (Royd Street), Derby 
‘(Uttoxeter Road), Chatteris, and Combe Martin, from which 
the retired in 1949. A faithful servant of his Lord, he helped 
‘many by his devotion to the ministry. 
| __W. Corlett, M.B.E. (65) had laboured in the Regions Beyond 
| Missionary Union before joining the BMS in 1946, from 
a which time he was pastor of Carey Baptist Church, Calcutta. 
- He combined a work of powerful witness with a true pastoral 
‘| concern for those committed to his charge. 
__ Arthur Dakin known primarily to most of us for his work as 
' Principal of our Bristol College, was a man of great gifts and 
| considerable stature. Tribute is being paid to his memory 
| elsewhere in this edition, and so we confine our remarks here 
_ to saying that we shall be the poorer without him. 
__F. R. W. Heath (97) served as an evangelist in Sussex, and 
then as pastor respectively at Felixstowe, Southminster, 
’ Dorking, and Ventnor, at the two churches last-named being 
) the person who, under God, lifted them up from apparent 
/ extinction and set them on their feet again. A great soul, 
ready to take risks in the interests of the Kingdom, he was 
_also readily approachable by all, and maintained a strong 
_interest in young people. 
__ Kenny Hinchliffe (76) ministered at Sheffield, Rochdale, 
- Bridlington, Bootle, Stoke-on-Trent, and West Bromwich, in 
a very mixed succession of environments, he laboured faith- 
_ fully for his Master, and will be sadly missed by many. 

Richard Henry Jackson (81) was a man who had laboured 

_long and steadily in the name of Christ, having been minister 
‘at Barnsley, Market Harborough, Leicester, Wigan and Coal- 
- ville, many have cause to bless his memory. 

W. A. McVitty was originally trained as a printer, and had 

/ experience in West Africa in that capacity, but later, after 
study at Manchester he became recognised as a minister, and 
settled at Rochdale, then later at Cleveleys. Deteriorating 
health cut short his ministry, but his value in the work cannot 
be calculated in terms of mere years. We mourn his passing, 
» but rejoice at his determined witness. 
Martin Luther Palmer Murphy (94) did pioneer work in the 
» Australian outback, and then held pastorates respectively in 
: Victoria and South Australia, before coming to Britain, where 
he ministered at Falmouth and (for 25 years) at Silver Street, 
- Taunton. A sturdy example of a man with a vocation, he 
endeared himself to many and placed them greatly in his debt 
by reason of his counsel and example. 

Edward Murray Page (84) was minister successively at 
Leeds, Northampton, North Finchley, and Amersham-on-the- 
Hill, and in each pastorate he left behind very grateful mem- 
‘ories of his energetic personality, which was totally dedicated 
to his Lord’s work, and not averse to showing a sparkling 
sense of humour in the execution of it. 

John Robertson, M.B.E. (64) held pastorates in the following 
,order:- Hillhead, Glasgow (asst.), followed by war service as 
“army chaplain, then at Newcastle upon Tyne, Ipswich, Dennis- 
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toun (Glasgow), Kirkcaldy, Kelso, and Huddersfield. Pos} i 
sessed of a genius for friendship, he endeared himself to i) « 
great number of folk, who thank God for the memory of thi 
warm-hearted man of God who was also a most warml}) 
human person. 
Harold Henry Rowley. Great scholar and academician! 
though he was, this extraordinary man was also gifted with < 
natural power to make himself at home in all types of situl if 
ation, placing himself alongside men and women in all walkx) 
of life. Tribute is being paid to him elsewhere in these pages} 
but we must say here how deeply we feel the loss of this ma 
of astounding energy and devotion. 


Accrington, Leicester, Westcliff-on-Sea, Tiverton, Walton-on 
Thames (Whiteley Village), and then retired to Devon. A mar 
of many gifts, he was not only an acceptable preacher, aler: 
to the contemporary needs of men, but also possessed con} 
siderable musical and artistic talents, though these werd) 
accompanied by a true humility of spirit. Many will feel thay) 
the world is poorer for the passing of this friend. 

George Tucker started preaching in 1918, and faithfull:) 
laboured in the following pastorates during his ministeria 
life: Martletwy, Burry Port, Heanor, Calstock and Metherill ! 
and Ramsey. He is remembered, not only for his faithfu'l 
work as a minister, but also for his modest and cheerfu'l) 
personality. He was equally at home in happy situations o 
sad ones, and loved by those who knew him. 

Mrs Margaret Bowskill (90) (née Baillie) had served for 122 
years in Angola and 18 years in Congo, under the BMS, andi 
is remembered with joy by those among whom she worked. || 

Mrs C. A. Breeze (80) was the widow of Alexander Breeze}! 
of the BMS, and served under the BMS in India. We mourn} 
her passing, but thank God for her and for all such faithful 
servants. 
We commend to God’s love those who mourn, in a special 
sense, the loss of these worthy brothers and sisters in Christ; 
we, too, mourn and hope. 


OVERSEAS NOTES 


Canada. We have been in correspondence with three members 
born in U.K. who are in the news. Keith Hobson, at one time 
in Kettering, Northants, is a leader in the Maritimes and is to 
succeed Dr. T. B. McDormand as General Secretary of the 
Atlantic United Baptist Convention at the end of January. 
George Downing, over eighty years of age and lately retired, 
was born at Diss, Suffolk, baptised at Abbey Road, London, 
and has fulfilled a life’s ministry in the Ontario and Quebec 
Convention. We echo his comment about the enemies of the 
gardener. “Bugs, birds, blows and boys”. Canada has no 
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‘monopoly of these. A. de V. Hunt now in Windsor, Ontario 
vhails from Dublin. He spent eleven years as a missionary in 
Nigeria, describes his family as ecumenical, and prays that 
this failing sight may last out as long as he needs it. John E. 
‘Ostrom is another who has retired. To all these and to M. F. 
‘Morden, moved to Saulte Ste Marie, and C., R. Evans to Ist 
Woodstock we send greetings. 

'_ The Press faces problems of rising costs all over the world. 
(The Canadian Baptist publishes once a month instead of 
yfortnightly because magazine postal rates have posed a severe 
problem. 

1U.S.A. Our good friend Dr. A. B. Martin of the American 
«Convention has sent us a splendid list of members in Kansas. 
E. P. Y. Simpson after a year back in his native New Zealand 
now teaches church history at Alderson-Broaddus College, 
(Philippi, West Virginia. 

| Bermuda. Maurice Buckler went from North London to 
Heydon House, Somerset Bridge about a year ago. He tells 
us that this is a project which combines a Conference Centre 
with a Rest and Renewal Unit, but building progress is slow. 
Japan. Last week we met a Japanese studying Church History 
vat Regent’s Park, Oxford. It is a coincidence that our only 
“member in Japan is R. E. Fulop who teaches history at 
: Yokohama, and is this man’s colleague. 
‘New Zealand. At the time of writing we have no news of the 
1969 Assembly other than that A. H. MacLeod, still 
/ remembered in the north of England, was the incoming Presi- 
dent. John Roberts-Thomson, son of the former College 
' Principal, has become Director of Christian Education for 
/the B.U. 1970 is set aside as a Year of Evangelism. Bruce 
) Stewart, the Union Director of Evangelism gives this scheme 
tof work. 

' Phase 1. February. The Challenge to Mission. 

Phase 2. March. Prayer Cells in every Baptist home. 

| Phase 3. March to April, Youth reaching youth. 

' Phase 4. May to July. Home centred witness. House 
Groups etc. 

_ Phase 5. July. International Crusade. Baptist Leaders and 

Evangelists from all over the world will lead a 
week’s mission in most churches. 

Phase 6. August to October. Continuing and deepening 
witness through home groups, visitation, climax- 
ing in some special effort. e.g. One Step Forward. 

May all this bring spiritual success to our N.Z. churches. 

J. N. Nielson has moved to Oamaru. P. Pritchard to Whan- 
‘gaparaoa. 

Australia. Correspondence is good, but face to face con- 
‘conversation is better for deepening friendship. Thanks for 
‘all your letters, especially from John Taylor and Tom Green 
who have sent in complete lists of members in N.S.W. and 
Tasmania. Greetings to L. A. Flatters of Morphettville in 
|anticipation of what he hopes to do as the new correspondent 
in South Australia. Best of all was a weekend in our own 
shome shared with Ern Edwards and his good lady when he 
brought us up to date on Queensland affairs. He paid over your 
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subscriptions, preached a good sermon and left the chur 
happier because of their visit. B. G. Moore who is in bettd) 
health is taking long leave from his church and will be < 
32 St. Andrews Place, Chelmsford, U.K. until May. ih 


Political reasons make it seem likely that all Australia} 
missionaries will have left the field in N.E. India by mid 197)” 
We share the disappointment of the workers but pray that Go; ) 
may use the situation to encourage the native church to bea 

if 


its own clear witness to the gospel. 


Changes of Pastorate. 

N.S.W. T. H. Binks, Islington. T. J. Cardwell, Fairfiel 
R. G. Hansard, Avalon. Queensland. A. J. M. Howarc) 
Gordon Park. Victoria. R. G. Brown, Oakleigh. Ian Emmet 
Balwyn. A. G. Fairbank, Colac. T. G. Hunter, Moonee Ponds) 
A. E. Smith is now retired. Tasmania. R. A. Beestori 
Memorial, Launceston. D. J. Saunders has _ relinquishe 
Penquin after a good spell. 


" 
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Welcome to ANVIL a new 28 page (medium quartc} 
Baptist Quarterly from Australia. Rowan Gill of Perth 3); 
General Editor. Ken Manley on the staff of Adelaide College 
John Roberts Thomson, Education Secretary of N.Z.B.U/ 
and Alex Kenworthy who has a Counselling ministry ir} 
Melbourne, all youngish ministers, are Executive Editors. Thu 
September number had editorials on “Tensions in the 
ministry” and “The Baptist Press in the Antipodes”, five 
articles on various aspects of tensions in the ministry by N.Z 
ministers, M. H. Taylor, Principal elect of Northern College 
wrote on Anglican-Methodist Unity vote, a layman on Lay 
Responsibility and Initiative, Howard Williams Preachers} 
Diary, an account of Jeremias on Baptism, and some sub+ 
stantial book reviews and correspondence. ' 


It claims to take an open minded attitude and to havei 
invited writers of the various shades of opinion current in! 
Australasia. Time must elapse before one could pass 
balanced judgment. It strikes us as being a worthwhile pro-} 
duction, but we haven’t the knowledge to say whether it is} 
reaching the ministers and intelligent laymen it hopes to! 
secure as readers. In fairness, the only grumbles seem to bet 
from the Conservative side and some who claim it goes over 
the laymen’s heads. It sells for 1 dollar 90 cents (Australian). 
Peter Donovan of Regent’s Park College is the U.K. agent. 
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Empire Games, 1970. W.R. Martin, Convenor of the Baptist 
Union of Scotland European Committee has written to say 
that they are very anxious to welcome any Baptists from 
other countries who may be visiting Scotland, when the 
Empire Games are held in Edinburgh in 1970. They hope 
visitors will contact the Baptist Union Office at 113 West 
Regent St. Glasgow or get in touch with our Baptist Churches 
in Edinburgh, 
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E BAPTIST MINISTERS’ FELLOWSHIP 


I 
What it is and What it does 


L. Formation 

The Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship was constituted in Great 
Britain in 1939 by the fusion of the Baptist Ministers’ 
)Fraternal Union, founded 1906, and the Pastoral Session, set 
‘up ten years later, it being felt that by such unity better service 
jould be rendered to its members. 


2. Organisation 
The business of the Fellowship is transacted by the officers, 
lwith the assistance of an executive committee, and by the 
general committee, made up of elected regional represen- 
tatives. All Officers, committee members and representatives, 
serve in an honorary capacity. The annual meeting, known as 
‘the Pastoral Session, is held on the Wednesday afternoon of 
‘the Baptist annual assembly. The Session, which is neither an 
official assembly session, nor open to the press or public, 
provides opportunity for the reports of the various activities 
and for the delivery of addresses by distinguished members 
of the Baptist and other denominations. 
3. Aims 

The Fellowship seeks to help ministers to become better 
‘servants of Jesus Christ and the gospel, and in particular 
attempts to contribute to their life and effectiveness in the 
following ways: 


a. by helping the work of local fraternals 

b. by encouraging members to pray for one another on 
Sunday mornings 

c. by helping brethren in need so far as financial resources 
allow 

d. by encouraging the spirit of fellowship within the ranks 
of the ministry and the maintenance of personal contact 
with the ministers 

e. by representing the interests of the ministry in the life 
and structure of the denomination. 


4. The Library 

The Fellowship maintains a theological library through 
the assistance of a grant from the Particular Baptist Fund. 
‘Local fraternals are encouraged to appoint one of their 
number who will receive boxes of books from time to time 
for study by fraternal members. The only charge is the cost 
of return carriage. Lists of books are available on request, 
and additions are noted periodically in THE FRATERNAL. 
Books may also be borrowed by individual members, and 
every effort is made to help those engaged on courses of study. 


5. Magazine 

The official organ of the Fellowship is THE FRATERNAL, 
published quarterly. Its pages contain contributions of 
importance to Baptist ministers, record official transactions, 
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register pastoral movements and other personal informatiq } 
both here and abroad, and provide a medium for the exchan 
of opinion on matters relating to the Church and its minist 

THE FRATERNAL is published for private circulatid)) 
amongst the members of the Fellowship, but copies are ald! ) 
sent at the discretion of the committee to individuals, librari is 
and other institutions upon receipt of the appropriaf 1 
subscription, which in such a case does not bestow any otha 
right to membership in the Fellowship. 


6. Membership 

Membership of the Fellowship is open normally to all wh 
are serving or in the past have served as minister in a Bapti: 
Church. However, it is recognised that the Baptist ministr: 
broadly regarded, includes a larger number than that made uj 
by serving ministers. Accordingly applications for membersh: 
will also be considered from Baptist ministers who have naj 
entered pastoral service, to Baptist deaconesses, to missionari¢ 
(ministerial or otherwise) in the overseas service of the B.M.Sh 
to lay pastors and to all included in these groups when i 
retirement. Membership is also open to students in the thec} 
logical colleges of our denomination or in independent thec\ 
logical colleges who are designated for the Baptist ministry. | 

The annual subscription is 7/6d. (or by Banker’s Order 7/-/ 
but as this is largely absorbed by the cost of the magazine} 
members are invited to consider this a minimum amount an | 
by increasing their personal subscription to make a contri} 
bution to other aspects of the work of the Fellowship. Sub 
scriptions are due on January Ist and should be paid eithet 
under local fraternal arrangements or directly to the hom¢ 
membership officer. Members in Canada and USA are asked 
to contribute one dollar annually. 

Life membership is also available, and details may be 
obtained from the Treasurer. 


7. Relations with the Baptist Union 


The Fellowship is an independent body, and although not 
affiliated to the Baptist Union values fraternal relations wit 
it. In recent years the B.U. has invited the Fellowship to see 
the mind of its members on various issues affecting the Union’¢ 
administration of ministerial and other matters. The Fellow- 
ship, in consultation with local fraternals, provides comment 
for the Baptist Union on matters which it is asked to consider. 
and constantly reviews the policies of the Union insofar as 
these affect the status, career or situation of ministers in their 
task of proclaiming the gospel and serving the churches. 


8. The Wider Circle 


The Fellowship while mainly operating within the British 
Isles, has in recent years greatly extended its borders 
Ministers, missionaries and others in the Commonwealth. 
the USA and many European countries, are now in member. 
ship. THE FRATERNAL circulates widely in Australia 
Canada, New Zealand, Southern Africa, USA and is sent tc 
subscribers and other interested readers in all those countrie: 
of Europe where Baptists are represented. As far as possible 
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‘ll that can be offered in brotherly service is made available 
o members in-this wider circle. By correspondence and the 
‘xchange of church magazines and other periodicals, the bonds 
f brotherhood are strengthened. The Sunday morning prayer 
dvatch enables the members “though sundered far, by faith 
© meet, around one common mercy seat”’. 


The Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism at Manchester 
. F. Bruce) has written a series of essays which have been 
ecently published under the title This is That (Paternoster 
’ress 18/-, 120 pp). The contents are accurately described in 


“estament Themes’ and at this type of Biblical exposition 
*rofessor Bruce is obviously at his best. 

_ Preachers will be particularly glad to possess the book, for 
ts writer offers many rich insights and brings a number of 
maginative ideas to his study. After an introductory chapter 
n ‘organizing Old Testament theology’, there are chapters 
m the Rule of God, the Salvation of God, the Victory of 
3od, the People of God, the Son of David, the Servant 
“lessiah and the Shepherd King. In each of the chapters, 
?rofessor Bruce examines these Old Testament themes and 
10tes how they are taken over in the New Testament. Some 
thapters will suggest quite a few series ideas for Sunday 
ermons and mid-week Bible Studies. A few of these are 
vorthy of mention: The ‘prophet, priest and king’ imagery 
jn the Isaianic Servant Songs (p. 30), the Kingship of Christ 
n the Fourth Gospel (p. 30f), the use of ‘Abraham’ in both 
Did and New Testament texts (p. 32), the Exodus-Passover 
dea in the New Testament (p. 34f), the linking of Acts 1:8 
vith the missionary texts of Deutero-Isaiah (p. 61), and so 
yne could go on. 

One of the great merits of the book, which Ministers will 
jarticularly appreciate, is that its author does not attempt 
o exhaust the various aspects of his theme but here and there 
yresents an imaginative idea which sets the mind working 
long a particular line, leaving the reader free to develop 
tin his own way. 

' This book is both illuminating and inspiring. 

_ Preachers will also appreciate The Mark of Cain (Pater- 
roster Press 6/- 157 pp), a paper-back by Stuart Barton 
Babbage. It is a skilful discussion of a number of themes 
which constantly recur in a good deal of contemporary 
literature and especially in modern fiction—guilt, pardon, 
‘oneliness, death etc. Dr. Babbage draws our attention to the 
sxposition of these themes in modern writing (Steinbeck, 
Golding, Sartre, etc.), and then points to the Christian answer. 
: All of us, from time to time, come across the Church 
member who wants to know about the beliefs and practices 
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te sub-title: “The New Testament Development of some Old ' 


of those Groups which Horton Davies has kindly descrill 
as ‘Christian Deviations’. The kind of book that discusi 
these people (and their doctrines) clearly and helpfully def 
not always handle its theme charitably. It is one of the meny 
of Anthony Hoekema’s paper-back The Four Major Cum 
(Paternoster Press, 15/- 447 pp) that the author never allo} 
his convictions to rob him of either charity or humility—typ 
virtues he mentions in his helpful appendix on ‘Approachi 
the Cultist’. An opening chapter discusses ‘the challenge 
the Cults.’ There are several things we can learn from them} 
the importance of having definite convictions about matted 
of faith, the importance of knowing the Scriptures, their zajf 
for witnessing, their effective use of literature, their strom 
sense of urgency, the role they assign to laymen, the sense 
dedication found in their members, their willingness both 
train for witnessing and to endure ridicule and, in the case 
the ‘Christian Science’ member, the belief that the Christi: 
faith has a contribution to make to good health. The autha 
then proceeds to examine in detail the teaching of Mormors 
Seventh Day Adventists, Christian Scientists and Jehovak 
Witnesses. In each case he examines their doctrines of Ged 
Man, Christ, Salvation, Church and Sacraments, and the! 
Eschatology. Dr. Hoekema has obviously read widely in h 
subject and his valuable study will prove helpful to mar 
readers. It is a useful book to pass on to people who a: 
genuinely bewildered by these Groups. 


RE 
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- ‘THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK 


= All future orders should be sent direct to the 
Publishers, address below, from whom details of 
_ the editions and prices can be obtained. 


“The Baptist Hymn Book Compaen new 
and completely revised edition of this invaluable 
guide to hymns, their authors and composers, has - 

recently been published at 27/6 in a cloth cover 
_ with an attractive dust jacket. This makes a good — 
_ present, place your order now. 


Ae 


-_. Profit from these publications are Gadped 
_to widows and orphans of Baptist Ministers and 
Missionaries and the Home Work Fund of the B.U. 


THE PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 


Secretary—The Rev. Ronald W. Thomson 
4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


Dd Training courses available for officers 


‘The B. MLE. subscription iy Bankers ns 0 rder j is 
per annuin pe ue : 


"Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship Ale: 30.9631 
Lloyd’s Bank, 

High Steet, 
ORPINGTON, Kent. 


Life Membership £8 8s 0d. 


WHAT CAN WE DO FO 
LEPROSY SUFFERERS 


94 years ago—when The Leprosy Mission bee: n, W 
could only give them food and shelter and ease fe 
path to death. 

~ 50. years ago—by injections of bydnocarpus oil, we could 
_. delay the progress of the disease. = se 

Today—we can destroy: the bacilli in the body: prevent. 
correct’ deformities and restore the patients’ sel 
respect; and at all times can offer them the es ; 
of the Gospel. : 

THE LEPROSY MISSION—is a Christian organis i0 
co-operating with about 85 Churches and Societies,” 
including many Baptist Societies, “in the sige eee : 
against leprosy. 

Deputation visits, with’ or without films, arranged © on 
Scena 


| The LEPROSY MISSION il 
- formerly THE } MISSION to -LEPERS g 


7 Bloomsbury Square, London, AC. : 


Greengate Press Ltd, Saffron Waldeh, Essex 


